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Fig. 1.—Drivine on Dust CLoak 


WANTED—A COMPLETE LETTER-WRITER. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
F all those things with which it is taken for granted every one 
is familiar, there is probably no item upon which there is 
more ignorance than there is on the art of polite letter-writing. 
The old rule that there is but one way of properly doing a thing 
is set utterly at naught here, where each one follows the bent of 
his own sweet will. 

Probably one reason for this wide divergence of performance 
consists in the varying standards adopted by different classes of 
people. What is the height of elegance in one rank is mere vul- 
garity to those of a higher caste and more just taste, while the 
severe simplicity upon which the latter pride themselves appears 
poor and mean to the former. Unluckily there is no established 
model to which all are willing to conform. Moreover, a lack of 
knowledge often stands in the way of those who are honestly anx- 
ious to do the correct thing. For such as these a few hints may 
not come amiss. 

Assuming at the start, that the would-be elegant letter-writer is 
the possessor of a clear, legible chirography, and is thoroughly 
conversant with the laws regulating orthography, punctuation, and 
syntax—a wide assumption, by-the-way—what is there necessary 
for him to know in order that his epistles may be in accordance 
with the customs practised in good society? And by good society 
is not meant a collection of wealthy, half-educated people, but that 
body who are of the intellectual kingdom of heaven, and who by 
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TOILETTES.—{SEE PaGE 579. 


2.—BkNGALINE anp Lace Gown 


Fig 


virtue of this inward and spiritual qualification, are fitted to know 
what is the best, the most graceful and gracious, manner of dis- 
charging the small as well as the large obligations of life. 

To begin with an apparently unimportant matter, the paper on 
which the letter is to be written. The choice of this may seem a 


| trifling matter, but if one lays any stress upon the value of first 


impressions, one cannot afford to disregard this point. A plain 
white or tinted paper, wnruled, is to be preferred. The passing 
eccentricities of odd shape, gilded, colored, or ragged edges, flashy 
lettering, or other devices of a striking kind, are generally to be 
avoided, An engraved address, an unpretentious monogram, crest, 
or initials, is all that is necessary. Let perfumes, such as patchouli, 
musk, or jockey-club, be strictly avoided. Nothing more common- 


| izes a note—and by implication its writer—than to be reeking with 


some cheap and powerful odor, which, while agreeable to the send- 
er, may be the reverse to the recipient. The prevalent mode in 
size and shape of paper and envelopes may be ascertained by in- 
quiry at any first-class stationer’s. 

The fashion of paging a letter is optional. Some begin on the 
first page, and write straight through to the last. Others skip 
from the first to the third page, or from the first to the fourth. 
Individual preference must decide this. 

The form of the letter is, next to the subject-matter, the main 
thing to be considered. Here there is little latitude to be allowed. 
The simplest style is the best, and what this is can be better de- 
termined, perhaps, by a series of negations than by any positive 
precepts. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 10, 1889. 
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Veiting Dress 


In the first 
“Mrs, Smith”; 
Madam.” Common courtesy demands this 

Never begin a letter to any one with 
Kind Friend,” or “ Dear Friend.” If one 
mate terms with another , he knows him well 
enough to address him in the conventional manner, as “ My dear 
Mr. Brown.” For the same reason do not use the phrase, “ Friend 
Miss Mary,” “ Friend Mr. Robinson.” Thi 
ly practised, except by those ignorant of the 
breeding and social customs 

Nothing is implied by the 
It is simply a form that has jopted for convenience’ sake 
For a formal note, if written in the first pe say ‘“‘ My dear Mr 
B.” The dropping of the word “ my” signifies a greater degree of 
intimacy. 

Nothing is meant, either, by the wor signature. 
“Yours truly,” “ Yours very truly,” and even “ Faithfully yours,” 
are simply fous de phrase, and must be taken simply for what 
they are worth. The terms of endearment employed by those close 
ly bound to one another are, of course, an enti ly different mat- 
ter, and do not come within the scope of this paper 

Never use abbreviations except in business correspondence, and 
do not be economical of the first personal pronoun. If one takes 
the time to write a friendly letter, one should give it its due dig- 
nity of words and sentences at full length, instead of obliging the 
person who must read it to supply elisions, What can be more 


place, never begin a letter 


simply “Mr. Jones,” 
follow these titles with a “ Dear Sir” or a “ Dear 
Mr. [or Mrs.] Brown, 
is on sufficiently inti- 


to call him friend 


is absurd fashion is rare. 





finer shades of good- 


word dear at the opening of a letter 
been a 


rson 


ling of the 
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slovenly and ungraceful than such a note as this from a young 
man to a young woman: 


“ Frxp Miss Jennie,—Have heard th you will be in town this 
eve. Wd like to see you. Shd you care to have me call, wire me 
. vf . - a + » 
at office wh you will be disengaged. Yours, ete. J. Smita. 


Never use two persons in a note intended to be in the third 
person; be consistent. For instance, in declining an invitation 
do not say, “ Miss B. regrets that a severe cold will prevent her 
being present at your card party on Tuesday evening,” hor, | re- 
gret that I shall be unable to accept Mrs. T.’s invitation to din- 
ner for the 30th, as I shall be out of town at that time. 

“Mustn’t I sign my name to it ?” inquired a young man, naively, 
after he had asked and received information as to the proper meth- 
od of replying to a formal note. “It looks so queer to see just 
‘Mr. J. accepts with pleasure Mrs. K.’s kind invitation for Friday 
evening.’ I think it needs the signature to finish it off—as a sort 
of tail-piece.” 

A woman should never sign her name Mrs. or Miss A. or B. 

“That's all I want to know about her,” ejaculated a rather in- 
tolerant young girl, tossing aside contemptuously a letter signed 
“Mrs. Thomas Brown.” “I always thought that woman common, 
in spite of all her money and her high and mighty ways. Now I 
know it.” 

This assertion is a little too sweeping, for the custom of signing 





: : } 
the name in this manner was usual some years ago, and many wo- | 


men tho have not kept up with the times do it yet. The author 
of A Perfect Adonis hits this off cleverly when she speaks cf an 
old-fashioned couisy dame as being the sort of woman “ whio 
signed herself Mrs. A. Rothermel.”__In_writing to a strangy 
Miss or Mrs. can be at one side in brackets, or the futaauress 
may be given below. 

In this day, when the best teaching in the land is at the free 
service of the pupils of the public schools, there is no reason why 
every boy and girl should not be taught to write and spell cor- 
rectly. The more delicate refinements of form are less easily ac- 
quired, and yet they too may readily be attained, if one will take 
the trouble to devote a little thought and observation to the 
usages of the best-bred people. If there were only some “ Com- 
plete Letter-Writer” that would give all these little points, those 
eager for instruction might turn to it. But the books known by 
that name are stilted and not always reliable, and so one is again 
thrown back upon his only resource—study of the best models he 
can lay his hands upon. Such study is the more necessary be- 
cause the possession or the lack of this class of knowledge so of- 
ten marks, in the world’s estimation, the line of distinction between 
the thorough-bred and the under-bred man or woman. 


«re 











HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Ittustratep WerEKLY For Boys anp GIRLS. 


The summer numbers of Harper’s YounG Propie have an out- 
door holiday character in ke eping with the season. The special fea- 
tures of the current number are the serial story, “ Dorymates,” by 
Kirk Munrce; “A Summer Experiment,” a story by AGNES Cakr 
Sace;: a fairy tale by Crarence WatwortH Mcltvatne; the first 
of two articles on “ Bait Fishing,” by J. HarrincTon KEENE ; and 
“ Sea- Weed,” a poem by Jonn H. Jewert, illustrated by CuLMER 
Barnes. 

A DOUBLE-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 
contains a fine illustration, entitled “ Visiting Day at the Hospital,” 
engraved by Bavupe after the Painting by Grorrroy, in the 
Salon of 1889. 
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TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 


MR. BLACKMORE’S NEW STORY. 


“KIT AND KITTY,” 
a brilliant story by R. D. Brackmorsg, author of “ Lorna Doone,” 
“ Cradock Nowell,” “ Alice Lorraine,” etc., is begun in this number 
of Harper’s Bazar. ‘‘ Ait and Kitty” is intensely dramatic, and 
full of thrilling surprises, 


Our next number will contain a PaTrERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with 
numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of M:p- 
SUMMER TOILETTES ; Sea-sipk Gowns; a large variety of CHi.DREN’S 
CLOTHING, comprixing Boys’ Surrs, Girts’ Frocks and Aprons, UN- 
per-Wear, etc. ; Fancy-Work, Embroidery Designs, ete., etc. ; to- 
gether with numerous literary and artistic attractions. 








THE BURDEN AND HEAT OF THE DAY. 
T is not the weather merely which to many 
house-keepers makes the chief oppression of sum- 

mer, for the heats are often grateful to them and 
gladly welcomed; but the things which come with 
the heats are more oppressive than the weight of 
whole columns of rising mercury—such things as 
the requirement of fresh and airy toilettes under all 
circumstances where a toilette receives observation, 
the necessity of going about in dust and in heat, and 
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and real, and wear upon the material frame. The 
fresh muslins of the little girls of the family, for in- 
stance, or the white waistcoats and numerous shirts 
and cuffs and collars of the husband and the sons, 
have as often as not to be starched and ironed, in 
part if not wholly, by her hands, and that in a hot 
room, in order that the flat-iron may not be cooled 
by a wind blowing over the ironing-board; for she 
has not yet learned how to iron while sitting down, 
as she will at some time, and she has not yet brought 
her intellect to bear on any invention that shall pro- 
tect the flat-iron from the wind and let her iron out- 
doors if she will. We have known of one daring 
mother who, keeping no servants, held that if her 
sons would use white linen outer garments they must 
attend to the laundry-work, as there was no reason 
why she and her girls shoula, wear themselves out 
with it; but we doubt if she found the experiment 
quite successful, either practically or morally. Then, 
moreover, the evoking must go on as usual, or pos- 
sibly, with the greater abundance and variety of sum- 
mer provision, a little more than usual; and even if 
she has one servant there, the kitchen cannot spare 
her; and at such times, when a neighbor comes in 
looking like a snow-drop, or another drives by with 
her lawns about her like the petals of a flower, it 
seéms to her that her kitchen is Sahara, and civiliza- 
tion a failure; not only is the grasshopper a burden, 
but his, chirp is too, and she says to herself that the 
old cavée-<dwellers and the human creatures that lived 
before the boiling-point was reached, must have had 
a sweet time of it, and were the only ones that knew 
how to live, anyway. When the cruel noon is over, 
and the heavier portion of the work out of the way, 
she also can feel cool and free and easy, and can 
drop in at a neighbor's herself, or see others go by 
without remonstrance in her soul; but while the 
dew is on her brow and the egg-beater in her hand, 
and the kitchen stove at a white heat, it is hard for 
her to feel that the-world is moving just the way it 
should. 

It is difficult enough, too, in the depth of summer 
to keep the linen fresh and the table supplied and the 
spiders’ webs down’ under ordinary circumstances, 
but it seems a perverse arrangement of nature that it 
is only at such time that the basket excursion, the 
church picnic, the beach party, the mountain ride, 
arrive—occasions where dresses whose very simplicity 





| other editor must control him. 


appreciated except by the admiring editor. 


of lawn and muslin means hours over the ironing- | 


board, must be worn, and where cakes and tarts and 
salads and dainties of every sort must be prepared, till 
the one who has prepared them is too tired to taste 
them at home, and too much worn out to attempt to 
taste them or anything else on the excursion, or often 
to go at all. 


| take care of one’s own family in the fervent heats, it 








of always looking sweet and neat and unruffled, the | 


preparations for festivities where one must not be 
outdone by one’s neighbors, the incidents of enter- 
taining where one must seem cool over hot soup, 
must be held responsible for the flies, must be ready 
to meet the guest presentably, together with a host of 
kindred burdens and oppressions. 

To the wealthy woman surrounded by indulgences, 
summer brings few of these burdens; she says to this 
servant, Go, and he goeth, and to another, Come, and 
he cometh, or rather her house-keeper says it for her, 
and she enjoys the finished result. But the average 
woman of America has no house-keeper, and is for- 
tunate—or the reverse, as the case of that servant 
may be—if she has so much as a single servant, and 
thus upon her the exactions of summer bear heavily. 
If some of the burdens brought by these exactions 
are nervous and fanciful ones, others are physical 





is then, if one lives by sea-shore or mountain or lake, 
that a little imp whispers in the ear the possibility of 
taking ‘‘ boarders,” and the wife, who was a laborer be- 
fore, becomes a slave, sure that it is only her fault if 
the boarders are not pleased, and a burden is added to 
those already existing which makes the sound of the 
word summer something toconjure by. But perhaps 
the most serious of the summer’s burdens and oppres- 
sions to the housewives who have so large a share in 
the house-work, as most of our country-women do, is 
the inevitable summer ‘“‘ company,” since it seems to 


And at last, as if it were not enough to | 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
ON WRITING FOR SYNDICATES. 

F one may judge from the unpublished correspondence 

of young authors, there is just now a good deal of in- 
terest in the subject of literary syndicates. The announce- 
ment of these enterprises perhaps produces in the youthful 
mind something of that intoxication which is easily brought 
on by reading lottery advertisements. Among so many 
prizes, each observer cannot help thinking that at least 
one would naturally fall into his hands ; and so, he thinks, 
among an aggregate of two million readers, he should cer- 
tainly find the long-sought appreciation. Then, he thinks, 
one who writes for a dozen newspapers at once must natu- 
rally earn twelve times as much as if he wrote for but one 
paper. What could be more simple, more attractive? The 
result is that, as the lottery advertisements seem to make 
if the easiest thing in the world for everybody to be rich, 
so the syndicate circulars make it appear absurd that any 
author should remain poor, obscure, or unread. You have 
simply to arouse yourself, take hold of this irresistible 
opportunity, and the work is done. 

But the young author needs to remember that the busi- 
ness of authorship, like all other business, has certain ab- 
solute laws which cannot be evaded. Just as no one can 
draw twenty thousand dollars in a lottery unless some- 
body else loses that amount, so it is certain that no device 
will make people buy more printed matter than they de- 
sire, or pay for it more than they can afford. The organ- 
izer of a syndicate is either a good business man or he is 
not. If he is not, it is well to keep clear of him; and if he 
is, he must proceed just as cautiously and sagaciously as 
if he edited the local weekly in West Turnipville. He 
must please his patrons; he must be cautious, and even 
economical, with his writers; and above all, he must make 
both ends meet. Even his own fancies and preferences he 
must gratify in judicious moderation, still keeping his eye 
on the thermometer—or the “ticker”— of public taste. 
“ Remember, my dear fellow,” said the late James T. Fields 
to an author in my hearing, “that if the Atlantic Monthly 
were to be carried on in a way to please you and me, the 
publishers would be bankrupt in six months.” Young 
writers must bear in mind that the manager of a newspa- 
per syndicate is simply an editor on a larger scale than 
usual, and that all the business laws which control any 
He must have the well- 
known names of authors, and must yét keep a good look- 
out for the time when they have grown too well known 
and the public is beginning to be tired of them. (Note 
the difference, for instance, between the marketable value 
of Rider Haggard this year and a year ago!) He must also 
keep a constant lookout for new talent, and yet must 
keep clear of that kind of talent which is never clearly 
In fact it 
would be easy to go on until it was demonstrated that a 
task so hard as editorship could really never be performed 
by anybody; as the sage in Rasselas goes on piling up the 
qualifications needful for writing poetry, until he ends in 
convincing his audience that no living soul can ever suc- 
ceed in being a poet. 

Some mysteries there are, no doubt, about these glowing 
announcements of syndicates. A tolerably prolific author 


| told me the other day that he had never yet written for 
| any of them, because none of the three or four which had 


applied to him had ever been willing to pay him as much 
as he could obtain from single magazines or newspapers. 
This is, I fancy, acommon experience. It is a curious fact 
that, even up to this time, authorship is regarded, even by 
those who purchase its results, as less definitely a profes- 
sion than are other professions; and there is a vague impres- 
sion that literary people write largely for amusement, as a 
kitten chases her own tail; whereas the truth is that after 


| a certain age even a cat wishes to see the mouse, and so, 


be generally considered that a friend or relation lives | 


in the country, or in some pleasant place of quiet, as 
much for the purpose of receiving visits as for any 
other, and city cousins and old friends and new re- 
member her then, or else take pains to make her re- 
call them, or she remembers them of her own motion, 
and either desires or feels obliged to weleome them 
under her roof, and everything must be set in order 
beyond the point of habit, and she must be dressed 
to please her husband’s wishes or her own ambition, 
and the table must be served with her best, and she 
must be frequent in the kitchen to see that all is 
smooth there, and to help out the easily exasperated or 
inefficient girl, and she must contrive and snatch odd 
moments in which to ‘‘ see to” the guest’s room, and 
she must look serene if everything goes wrong, and 
not too triumphant if all goes right, and she must feel 
glad in her heart to have her guest, or else outrage 
the sacred rites of hospitality, and not allow herself 
to acknowledge any sentiment of relief when the 
train goes round the bend of the mountain, or the 
boat round the head of the cape, bearing her friend 
away, and leaving her to adressing- gown and a dinner 
of herbs by way of change—not a dinner of herbs, 
perhaps, for that might have to be cooked over a fire, 
but one of crackers and milk and no more. Visitors, 
boarders, picnic baskets, fresh toilettes, sweet tem- 
per, and one hundred degrees in the shade, con obli- 
gato, and nothing to do about it! It is no wonder if 
the victim of it all makes up her mind to ‘* camp out” 
the next summer, when and where nothing will be 
expected of her, and she can learn how much sweet- 
er is the portion of the savage woman than her own, 
and where, if she has a guest, the guest will be served 
with that absclute sincerity which keeps up no ap- 
pearances, and which, were it practised at home, 
would make some of her summer burdens so much 
lighter that she could carry them without any sensa- 
tion of oppression. 


| or there. 


still more, does the author. Those who organize literary 
syndicates uniformly urge upon those whom they invite as 
contributors the great number of newspapers they reach 
and the vast audience that is to be opened. Why, then, 
does not this great expansion of business allow them to 
pay better prices? The law of “ten times one is ten,” on 
which the Rey. Dr. Hale puts such emphasis, does not seem 
to hold with the new method of publishing. Instead of 
“ torty feeding like one,” as in Wordsworth’s description of 
the cattle grazing, we have forty newspapers paying only 
like one, which is less satisfactory. Perhaps if we could 
look into the books of the syndicates, we should find that 
the editors, like theatrical managers, concentrate their 
large outlay on a few stars, and economize on the minor 
performers. 

But it may be said that authors should not think of a 
money compensation alone, and that the prospect of an en- 
Jarged andience should be some attraction. This is true, 
and yet this also must be looked at reasonably. There are 
periodicals which are read; and periodicals which, like the 
Sunday newspapers, are simply turned over and inspected, 
It is pretty safe to assert that no educated person can be 
said to read a Sunday paper of sixteen or twenty-four pages ; 
all that he does is to look at the head-lines, and dip in here 
It follows that merely to have what you write 
printed in pages turned over by two million persons is not 
by any means to secure that number of readers; it may 
mean only to make sure of neglect on a more colossal scale. 


| The way to obtain a wide hearing is not to print in the 





periodicals which have the largest subscription list, but to 
say something so timely and so effective that every period- 
ical in the Jand shall feel obliged to copy it. Not the pen 
alone, not types alone, but tlre scissors rule mankind. Prob- 
ably the sentence which you plan expressly for immortali- 
ty will never get there; but to find some off-hand phrase 
of which you at the time thought nothing—to find this echo- 
ing from corner to corner of every country newspaper, un- 
til it is sent back to you in a marked copy of the Alaskan 
Recorder —this is to secure a hearing such as no mere syndi- 
rate can give. 

This, then, is the answer to be given to those young peo- 
ple who write to ask whether they should aim at syndicate 
publication. Bear in mind that this new method — this 


composite mode of editing and publishing—is only a meth- 
od, after all, and is subject to the same laws with all other 
publishing and editing. Ifyou can get a fair offer for good 
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work, accept it, not otherwise, whether through a syndicate 
or in any other way; and if you find yourself thus writing 
for “leading journals” of whose very existence you never 
before heard, you can have the consoling assurance once 
given me by a more experienced friend when I was invited 
to write something for a certain subscription book: “Do 
write it by all means. They will pay you well, and not a 
person you know will ever see what you have written.” 

he Wee HE, 





DELICATE FEASTING. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
VI—ON VEGETABLES. 


N order to have good dishes of cooked vegetables, you must first 
| obtain good vegetables, grown rapidly and cleanly, and gath- 
ered young. Unless the market gardener has studied his business 
and produced his wares in the best possible conditions, the cook 
will always be handicapped in preparing those waves. 

Each vegetable has its good and bad seasons, and must be em- 
ployed in consequence. In taste and quality, spring 
instance, differ widely from autumn carrots. 

By the art of the gardener the seasons may be to a certain ex- 
tent suppressed. At Paris, for instance, the fruits and vegetables 
of each season are anticipated to a great extent by forced culture, 
which is practised on a large scale in the outskirts of the capital. 
The Parisian primeurs, or first-fruits, are exquisite in quality and 
taste, and quite different from the early fruits and vegetables sent 
to Paris from the south of France, Spain, Portugal, Algeria, and 
even Egypt, which supplies fresh tomatoes to the Paris and Lon- 
don markets in January. Lately the Belgians have taken to grape 
culture, and supply the Paris market with fruit from January to 
May; from July to October the grape supply comes from Algeria ; 
from September to January the finest grapes are produced by the 
growers of Thomery, near Fontainebleau, Thus there are only two 
months out of the twelve when you cannot have fresh grapes at 
Paris. In all kinds of vegetables and salads the Paris market is 
unrivalled. The methods of culture employed by the gardeners 
who supply this market are worthy of careful study. 

As a general rule, all dry vegetables are cooked by putting them 
into cold water, the temperature of which is gradually raised to 
boiling point, while all fresh and green vegetables are cooked by 
plunging them into salted water already boiling. 

The reason is that, as in the cooking of meat, so in the cooking 
of vegetables it is desirable to protect them against the infiltra- 
tion of water. 

Starch is as constant a constituent of vegetables as albumen is 
of meat. Raw starch is practically undigestible by man, so that 
it is absolutely necessary that yegetables should be thoroughly 
cooked. By boiling, the starch granules absorb water, swell up 
and burst, thus undergoing the first necessary step to its subse 
quent transformation into glucose through the action of the diges- 
tive fluids. Also, when starch in the dry state is heated to 302 
Fahr. it is changed into dextrine, 
digestible. Imost entirely of starch, and 
tlle necessary transformation in cooking is comparatively easy to 
effect Sut in the case of dried beans and peas, prolonged cook- 
ing is necessary, in order to soften and disintegrate the woody fibre 
with which this class of food is more or less entangled. The de- 

opment of flavor by cooking is much less marked in vegetables 
than in meat. In t dried vegetables a method is adopted 
which is the reverse of that in cooking meat, 


carrots, for 











in which state it is thoroughly 
The potato is composed a 


oil ing 
The vegetables are 
immersed in cold water, which is afterward brought to the boiling 
point, after which the cooking proceeds at a temperature somewhat 
below 212 

Starch in the digestive tube is changed first into dextrine, then 
into glucose, 


Falir., so as not to destroy the form of the vegetables. 


Much has been written about the ways of preserving the green 
color in cooked vegetables. 

The French cooks, I have read in Eng ish cook books, generally 
put a pinch of carbonate of ammonia into the water. 

Dubois-Bernard and Souchay use a red copper pan to boil their 
vegetables in. ing the process of boiling gives 
off a little product that 
is used for giving a green patina to bronze statues 


The red copper dur 


» oxychloride of copper, which is the same 


Tn reality the great secret is simply to have abundance of water in 
the pot. It will be found that string-beans, for instance, plunged 
into well-salted boiling water in a pot of any material, provided it 
be large enough to allow the beans to float freely, each one career- 
ing round on its own account in the stream of ebullition, will re- 
tain their green color perfectly. 
It is needless to add that the 
etables. 

Another idea which is found in many cook-books, and which is 
indiscriminately practised by non-reasoning cooks, that is to say 
by the majority, is a process of cooling or chilling, termed by the 
French cooks rafraichir. plunging the 
vegetables into boiling water for a few minutes, then taking them 
out and throwing cold water on to them to cool them, then, after 
they are cooled and drained, continuing he cooking in boiling 
water. This process is employs d to prevent the vegetables turn- 
ing yellow. 

Experience in my own kitchen, confirmed by the experience and 
practice of many intelligent chefs whom I have consulted, has 
convinced me that this cooling process is a mistake, except when the 


The pot should not be covered. 
same holds good of other green veg- 


This process consists in 


supple mentary cooking operations just ify it, and also when the vege- 
tables have to be served cold, as, Jor instance, in the case of a mace- 
doine or salad of vege tables, 

As a general rule, green vegetables should be boiled in an 
abundance of well-salted boiling water, in a roomy pot, and without 
a lid. As soon a8 the vegetables are cooked serve them rapidly. 
Let as short a time as possible elapse between the cooking of veyela- 
bles and the eating of them. 

In cooking cauliflower, asparagus, string-beans, and any other 
vegetable whicli may sometimes have a slightly bitter taste, due to 
accidents of culture or what not, it is well always fo put a lump 
of loaf-sugar into the water. This precaution will effectually 
counteract the bitterness, if there be any. 

To cook a cauliflower proceed thus: wash it carefully, cut it 
into fonr if it is large, pass each portion through a bowl of water 
with a dash of vinegar in it to drive the grubs out if there are 
any, drain and plunge into a gallon of boiling water containing 
about 4 oz. of salt and a lump of sugar. 

Take the cauliflower out of the pot as soon as it begins to feel 
tender to the touch. Pinch it with your fingers to feel whether it 
is tender or not. The cooking of the cauliflowe yr will continue for 
some minutes after it has been taken out of the water, thanks to the 
heat stored in it. 

Cauliflower thus cooked may be served with white sauce, or ax 
gratin. 
'o make cauliflower au gratin, take 1 oz. butter and a little 
more than 1 oz. of flour; hold them in a saucepan over the fire 
for 2 minutes; then add 1} pints water, 2 pinches salt, 3 pinches 
pepper, put on the fire and boil for 10 minutes, stirring all the 
while with a wooden spoon, Then you add a good ounce of 
grated Parmesan cheese and a good ounce of grated gruyére, and 
reduce the whole for 5 minutes. (By “reducing” we mean ap- 


—_ 





plying very hot fire to the saucepan, in order to bring about rapid 
evaporation, and so reduce the liquidity of the mixture, ‘ Cook- 
ing,” on the other hand, is produced by a slow and continuous fire.) 

Next you take a shallow dish of porcelain or of crockery which 
will resist heat, the same dish in which the cauliflower will be 
served when cooked. You place a layer of cauliflower in the bot- 
tom of the dish, and spread over it a layer of the sauce. Then 
you pile up the rest of the cauliflower, pour over it the rest of the 
sauce, sprinkle another ounce of grated Parmesan and a spoonful 
of cracker-crumbs, and pour over the whole $ oz. of melted butter. 
Then you put the dish in an oven with fire above and fire below, 
and in 20 minutes it will be as brown and golden as a picture by 
Titien, a joy to the eye and a delight to the palate. 

N.B.—If you use salt butter, reduce the quantity of salt in your | 
first sauce. 

Cauliflower boiled as above may be eaten cold with oil and vin- 
egar as a cold vegetable, or employed as an ingredient in vegeta- 
ble salads. 

Another simple way of serving it is sauté with butter. In this 
case vou must not boil the cauliflower quite so much. Take it out 
of the water while it is still quite firm, break it up into small 
branches, place in a saucepan with butter, sprinkle on it some 
simply finely chopped chervil and a little pep 
per, cook over a brisk fire, shaking the saucepan from time to time, 
und serve, 














seasoning herbs or 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER FELT HATS. 
| ae hats of exceedingly light weight are made in large soft- 
brimmed poke shapes for summer wear in the mountains and 
at the sea-shore. 


Those of Suéde-color, or of light golden brown, 
have 


scarf of brown dotted crape folded around the crown, with 
rosettes or long-looped bows of yellow and black velvet ribbon set 
far in front on the brim, and catching up the folds of the felt in 
the back. White felt hats have white silk crape folds loosely dis- 
posed around the crown, with the brim poking far out in a curve 
in front for giving shade, and some rosettes of black, green, or 
yellow velvet for trimming. 





Dark blue felt pokes are worn with | 
any mountain dress, and some are trimmed with wide braid and 
stiff cock’s feathers or small wings. Yellow felt pokes are among 
the novelties for out-of-town use. 


OTHER FRENCH HATS. 


Low-crowned Directoire hats with flat brim, wide in front and 
narrow behind, have been imported lately with clusters of short | 
cock’s feathers around the crown, the merest curved tip of the | 
feathers being used, with four or five in a bunch. Large loops of | 
ribbon are between the clusters, and the entire hat is black, either 
of chip or of crinoline (called here Neapolitan straw), with an in- | 
sertion of straw lace around the brim, A favorite country hat 
with Parisiennes is of dark blue chip, with low crown and flat 
brim, rolled up behind. Folds of mousseline de soie, of dark blue | 
shades, are around the crown, and some crinkled crape of bright 
yellow or poppy red is twisted in these folds and tied in a great 
bow in front, from which project two wings, black and glossy, and 
slenderly pointed to rest on the crown. Other wide-brimmed hats 
have rows of milliners’ folds of velvet inside the brim, some are | 
flatly lined with velvet, and still others have rows of silk-covered 
wires near the edge of the brim. 
yachting hats, and will be very generally worn in the autumn in 
hats for town and country alike. 
pointed wings, either white, black, or some dark rich color, are 
placed in front, to extend back each side against the crown, or 
else they are entirely on the left side 
searcely trimmed at all. 


Wings are much used for 


From two to four slender 


, While the right side is 
Clusters of cock’s feather tips massed 
around the crown will also be worn very late in the summer and 
during the early autumn, Fruit is well imitated, and placed amid 
white or black guipure laces for trimming country hats, the small 
fruits, currants, cherries, 


blackberries, and grapes being most used. 

The flat Chinese hat is a = nch ecaprice little used here as yet; 

the crown is slightly higher in the middle 
cre 


and lace is pleated 
around it, covering the 


own with the scalloped edges resting on 
the brim, 
DOUBLE CAPES, 


Cloth capes for light summer wraps are given a new effect by 
French modistes making the upper cape almost a ruffle in its ful- 
ness, and sewing it on below the collar, beginning on a point low 
on the bust, carrying it up over the tips of the shoulders and 


across the back. 


It is about eight inches deep in the back, and 
very full there and on the shoulder tips, giving an effect of greater 
breadth to the wearer; it then becomes more scant, and slopes 
almost to a point where it meets on the chest. The lower edges 
of this frill and of the cape proper are pinked. Bright red cloth 
capes are made in this way for sea-side, mountain, and country use 
generally, while beige and tan-colored cloths are for more dressy 
capes for driving, visiting, and later in the season for city streets. | 
White cloth and even white velvet capes, with gold or silver 
ing, are made for evening wraps. 


braid- 
French models have side pleces 
inserted in these capes to make them very high on the shea lers, | 
pufliug them up like mutton-leg sleeves, then adding a rolled wired | 
collar that is very becoming. <A bright red cloth shoulder cape 
has its high wired collar covered with black lace set on flat, and 
below the collar the lace takes a yoke shape; the sides of this 
cape are held in place by straps inside that pass under the arms. 
slack velvet braided with gold is used for the high rolling collar 
of other red capes. 


NEW PEASANT CLOAKS. 

Worth has improved the Irish peasant cloaks used as driving 
cloaks by making them less voluminous, dispensing with the nrass 
of shirring on the shoulders, putting there instead a yoke of silk 
covered with lace, and adding a double cape or single frill of pinked 
cloth like that just described. Thus a very dressy cloak is —_ 
of beige or Sudde-colored ladies’ cloth, with pinked ¢ ape, and 
rolling collar and pointed yoke of repped silk entirely pease 
with Irish guipure lace. 


Such cloaks are long enough to cover 

the wearer from head to foot, and are a perfect protection from 

dust. A friar’s gown like the monks’ cloaks already noted, to be 

worn as a travelling cloak, is of dark blue serge with écru silk 

lining, and monks’ heads carved in ebony posed in front instead of 

buttons. 
CREPE DE CHINE WITH VELVET. 

Crépe de Chine is one of the favorite fabrics for summer dress- 
es, and a fancy of the summer is to combine it with velvet, mak- 
ing a gown that will be useful far into the autumn. Suede and 
tobacco brown are charming colors in such a dress, the velvet 
made in a little square-cornered Figaro jacket over a blouse of 
the supple eré pe. 
are of crape sewed into the velvet jacket, and the crape blouse 
shows below the jacket all around the waist and up the entire 
front. A cord of silk edges the jacket, and is its only trimming. 
The skirt has festoons of the crépe de Chine he the front and 
sides, separated by four panels of the golden brown velvet, and 
the full back breadths of the erépe hang straight from belt to 
foot. Similar gowns are made of gray, mauve, or lapis blue er: - 
and velvet, also of the wool crépons, and are commended to read- 
ers who have asked for early hints about dresses for autumn 
trousseau x, 


| 
| 
The full sleeves, wrinkled all around the arm, . 


GINGHAMS WITH TWINE LACE. 
Twine laces in flax gray and pule écru shades, and in very open 
designs dotted all over with raised white figures, as in the Louis 
Quatorze laces, are very stylish trimmings for the colored ging 


hams worn this summer, as they ave suitable contrasts for any of 
the pretty blue, green, pink, or red shades now used for cotton 
gowns. <A pretty model is a gown of pale blue gingham widely 
striped with white in open weaving, in which gay colors are intro- 
duced, trimmed with gray twine lace. The waist lining and the 
foundation skirt are of the white lawn which modistes use this sea- 
son for cotton dresses instead of the silk linings of last year, that 
were too warm and heavy, as well as very expensive. 
ered skirt is of the g 
piece, five yards long. 


The gath- 
ingham, taken around the skirt all in one 
When the width from selvage to selvage 
is not sufficient for the length of this skirt, it is piece d across the 
top carefully with well-joined and well-matched stripes, so that 
the seam is not evident. The lower edge is trimmed wi 
wide twine lace, and the foundation skirt 
ham flounce at the foot, and 
balayeuse 


h the 


t 
a gathered ging- 





i an embro ruffle mside as a 
irt is first attached to the front of 
the lower skirt, then carried all around the left side, 1 
and the right side, crossing the front ginning, and 
caught up on the left side, forming a graceful Gre 
The waist lining is fitted by darts and well whalet 
this the gingham is gathered on the shou 


The gingham sl 








beyond its be; 





k apre n. 
yoned, and over 


and carried 





ilders down 
without darts to fine pleats at the line of the waist. A gathered 
turned-over collarette and jabot of the twine lace make the trim- 


Full leg-of-mutton sleeves of gir 


ming. gham over a fitted lawn 
lining. This design will serve as a model for many of the cotton 
dresses in vogue this summer for morning and early after 





on 
wear in the country, and also at the sea-side, where percales of 
red and bright blue and other cottons are in great favor. 
SUMMER SHOES AND HOSIERY 
Soft undressed kid in gray and tan colors is much used for 


low shoes and for slippers for the house for all 


evening. Scalloped strips and tips of black patent-leather trim 


russet-colored low shoes, and ther 





ire also cool-looking white lin- 
en canvas shoes, with tips and finisl 
leather. The 
brown or black shoes, and has a soft luxurious 





of the varnished black 


| ’ 
auii-surfaced ooze calf-skin is made up in 


appearance. Tan 





or gray stockings are worn to match shoes, but black stockings 
are worn with any shoes, whether e 
light russet-colored leather shoes j nx 
summer wear generally, both in the high v 





Oxford ties. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs 
dame Barnes; and Messrs. Airken, Son, & Co 
BLE, & Co.; James McCrrery & Co 
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PERSONAL 
A. Pace Brown, of New York, has designed a monument for 
the grave of the late Charles Crocker, of San Fr 
to cost $100,000. It will be in the form of a Gree 
ty feet high. Mr. Brown is one of New York’s youn ‘ 
aduate from the office of McKim, Mead, He 
has already designed some very handsome buildings, among them 
the Art Museum at Princeton, New Jersey, 
— Mrs. Sallie Joy White, « »f the Boston Heralk 7, claims the dis- 
tinction of being the first woman journalist to have a position upon 


a Boston newspaper. Mrs. White began her journalistic career in 
1869 





being a g 





) and has been steadily at work ever since, stopping only lor 
enough to get married. Her home is at Ascro’t, just out of Bos 
ton. w where she lives in a house two h indred years ok 1, nd. where 
two daughters, aged ten and twe lve, are 


good New En 


laving the foundation of a 
gland education. Mrs. White is a believer 








i 
suffrage, and is the President of the New England Press - 
tion. 

-General Greely, of aretic and Weather Bureau fame, may be 
seen almost any fine day walking through Lafayette Park, Wash- 


ington, with his wife and two little daughters. He is a very tall 


man, Which is just as well, for his wife is taller than tl 


run of women, and they make a striking-looking pair. General 
Greely is well built, with a large head and delicately 


g cut though 
strong features. His da 


k hair and beard a 


re streaked with grav, 
but exposure and privation were the cause, and not old age. Ge 





eral Greely has just bought a fine house near the White House 
and a summer place at Sorrento, opposite Bar Harbor 

—Madame Modjeska’s ranch at the foot of Santiago Peak, Cali- 
fornia, is fifteen miles from « it rhe house is son 
thing on the bungalow plan, | dl t Ms open 
ing into one another, and divided éres Direc f t 
of the house two large fountains play might and 1\ ! V r 
coming through iron pipes from a stream several n up t 
mountain. Madame Modjeska prides herself on le to 
which includes several hundred Durham cows and @ large flock 

Angora goats. She has also eight hundred hives of Italian bees 
In a few weeks Madame Modjesk i Will leave this rural beauty to 


begin her engagement with the Booth-Barrett combination 


—When General Lew Wallace came 


back from Turkey a few 


years ago he wore a full black beard, and did not look altoget 

unlike the unutterable Turk, but now he has grown stouter, and 
shaved his cheeks, leaving only the mustache and generous im 
perial. General Wallace is fond of good eating r,and is particular 
ly devoted to terrapin, which he considers the most seduetive of 


delicacies, but warns people to eat wisely of it, if they 
well. 
—The engagement of Miss 


would eat 


Caroline 
to Lord Edward Fitzmaurice, younger bt 
Lansdowne 


of New York 
of the Marquis of 
, is announced. Miss Fitzgerald is not more than 
twenty-one vears of a 





and yet she has published a vo 





poems that has attracted the flattering attention of erities l 


scholars. She is not only mistress of half a dozen modern lan- 
guages, but knows Greek and Latin well, and reads Sanserit flu 
ently, having studied it with Professor Whitney, of Yale. Mis 
Fitzgerald is } 





he daughter of wealthy ‘ 
her own ht besides, having inherited a fortune fre man aunt 
—Ex-Governor Sp 


try-seat, 









rue still occupies his fine and famous coun 


Canonchet,” which is one of the points of interest to 
the summer visitor at Narragansett Pier. The 
rooms, Which are all handsomely furnished 
court Outside, 





house has sixty 
There is a Roman 
with a fountain in the centre and tropical plants in 
bloom. 





A big mastiff and two agile greyhounds roam at will ove 


the lawn 

—Herr Arthur Nikisch, who is to succeed Herr Gericke as kk 
er of the Boston Symphony Society, is a short lithe man, with a 
dark and rather sallow complexion and thoughtful 





an eves, H 3 
beard is trimmed to a point, and his mustache sweeps over it. He 
wears his hair carelessly tossed up from his forehead, but there is 
one obstinate lock that insists upon coming back At present 
Herr Nikisch leads the orchestra at his Stadt Theatre, Leipsie 

—Joln G. Whittier has a word to say in praise of the modern 


farmer as against the yeoman of the good old times. He says that 
nowadays a farmer has some regard for his own comfort and that 
of his family, and that he is well-informed on the subjects of th 
day, while in by-gone years he had no comforts | 

little of what was going on in the world. 


at all, and knew 
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OF DECORATIVE ART. 


EEDLE-WORK has a fasci- 
nation of its own. A 
loiterer in the rooms of 
the Society of Decorative 
Art finds many pretty 
novelties to reward at- 
tention. The trained 
artists whose work is 
always on exhibition 
here furnish suggestions 
which may be useful to 

less skilful work-women. Nothing is more at- 

tractive to the eye, nor sends a swifter thrill to 
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the fingers, than the beautiful ribbon-work. 

The fine soft ribbons of every imagi- 

nable shade are wrought with marvel- 
lous skill into tiny flowers and leaves 
which imitate the satiny or velvety tex- 
ture of nature as no pigments can do. 
A screen in ribbon-work, whose design 
is of the stvle in vogue in the reign 
of Louis XVI. of France, is remark- 
ably beautiful. 

A linen table cover, suitable for a 
five-o’clock tea cloth, whose design is 
that of bow-knots in very delicate col- 
and embroidered with the wash 
silks that are so satisfactory in all 
their results, is deserving of note; with 
all the rich elaborateness of its design, 
it is at once graceful and attractive. 

Another screen is richly and effec- 
tively embroidered in darned - work. 
The design, by William Morris, is at 
once handsome and full of grace, while 
the soft, subdued coloring is full of 
pleasing harmony. 

A handsome table cover is shown of 
cream white billiard cloth, embroidered 
in solid Kensington work. ! 

Another, worked with chenilles in a 
rich design of sea-mosses and corals, is 
wonderfully effective. The coloring is 
perfect, and the soft rich hues blend 
admirably, 

A piano scarf in Bulgarian work is also new 
and attractive. It is made of soft silk, and the 
reds and blues of the embroidery are of brighter | 
shades than are used in other stvles of work. | 

A very dainty piece of this Bulgarian work is 
shown in which the fine and delicate embroidery, in | 
shades of gold and white on white mull, makes | 


ors, 














a lovely robe for summer or evening wear. Itis | 
| 
| 
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Work or Waste Basket. 


a charming revival of an old-time fashion to 
produce these elaborately embroidered dresses, 
which possess a uniqueness and individuality of 
their own. | 

A beautiful table cover of pale canary-colored 
satin, embroidered in delicate tints with the reg- 
ular Kensington stitch, is also worthy of especial 
note. 
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Basy’s Smockep Cap. 


A portiére of yellow 
silk canvas, worked 
with crewels, is showy 
and striking. The de- 
sign is a large branch 
of horse - chestnut, 
beautifully rendered 
in rich shades of color, 
with a graceful mass 
of ferns in the fore- 
ground. The embroid- 
ery is in Mrs. Holmes’s 
style of work, the bold 
stitches producing 
very fine effects. 

A screen of the 
style of Louis XIV. is 


shown, of which the de- 
sign was~brought from 
France. It is of cream- 
colored satin, and the 
embroidery is in silver 
whites shading to gold. 
It is a very rich and 
dainty piece of work. 

A sofa cushion is 
elaborately embroidered 
with a showy magnolia 
design. The material is 
Bengal satin, and the 
work is in soft shades 
of gold and cream, 
while the centre of the 
flowers is in solid gold 
embroidery. 

‘ The baby department, 
a new feature with the 
Society of Decorative 
Art, always attracts an 
interested throng. The smocked wrappers of 
white India silk, camel’s-hair, and cashmere, with 





DesiGN ror TaBLe Cover. 





caps to match, not only look deliciously comfort- | 


able, but are as dainty as the baby herself. 

There are baby blankets made of flannel, and 
embroidered in miniature imitation of the old- 
time rose blankets. 

A soft light baby duvet of India silk suggest- 
ed peaceful baby dreams and well-secured repose. 
A spray of apple blossoms was embroidered upon 
it, and pretty little mottoes, appropriate to its in- 
tent and use, are also added. 


A basket, which may be used for scraps or for | 


work, is trimmed with cord and tassels, 

Neatly decorated baby chairs, ornamented with 
ribbon bows in different colors, and having soft 
cushions covered with chintz of pretty design and 
coloring, also looked comfortable and attractive. 





INFANTS’ CLOTHING. 
See illustrations on page 577. 

WE give herewith some sketches of the most 

important garments in an infant's layette, 
consisting of the first long dresses, slips, cloaks, 
caps, etc., with also some of the first short dress- 
put on when the babe is six months old. 
These designs are from tasteful models furnished 
us by the courtesy of Messrs. Arnold, Constable, 
& Co., and they serve to show the very simple 
styles that are now preferred for such garments, 
their beauty depending on the fineness of the 


es 


fabric and on their exquisite needle-work rather | 
than on the showy trimmings formerly in vogue. | thers now choose for the christening or for othe: 





DesiGn 


For the first few weeks of the child’s life half 
a dozen simple little slips are made, to be used 
alike for day and night dresses ; these are of two 
breadths of soft-finished cambric (entirely with- 
out dressing), sloped narrower at the top, the back 
perfectly smooth and plain, and fastened by one 
small thread button at the neck, while the slightly 
fuller front is tucked in yoke shape. Such slips 
are a yard long. The two models shown among 
our illustrations are trimmed with hand-run tucks, 
with feather-stitching between, and finished on 
the neck and wrists with narrow torchon or Va- 
lenciennes edging. A sash of the cambric may 
be added for day use. 

Sheer French nainsook is chosen for the long 
day dresses, which now measure from thirty-six 
to forty-two inches in length, and are made with 


ror Prano Scarr. 





round or square 
yokes tucked and 
feather-stitched, or 
with insertions of 
Valenciennes or 
of needle - work. 
One pretty dress 
has its square yoke 
made of alternate 
rows of Valenci- 
ennes insertion and 
French embroidery, 
edged all around 
with the narrowest 
Valenciennes, put 
on with beading 
done in feather- 
stitching. The 
sleeves are similar- 
ly trimmed. The 
skirt has a ruffle at 
the edge, partly of 
embroidery and 
partly of lace, with 
fine tucks and in- 
sertions above. 
Another of those illustrated is a dress of 
nainsook made with a shallow round yoke of 
rows of embroidered insertion, with a belt of 
the embroidery crossing the front, while the 
back has a sash of the nainsook five inches 
wide, each piece three-fourths of a yard long. 
The rows of insertion in the yoke are joined 
by tiny strips of the nainsook only a fifth of an 
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inch wide, stitched on each edge; an inch-wide 
scalloped ruffle of embroidery surrounds the yoke, 
and is turned back from the neck and wrists and 
neatly bound and stitched. 

The white India silk dress illustrated is made 
with a short waist, and is hem-stitched and tuck- 
ed. 


occasions when Baby 
is on exhibition. This 
dress is a yard and a 
quarter long, with a 
four-inch hem at the 


foot, which is hem- 
stitched, and tucks 
above that are also 


hem-.stitched ; there is 
a wide band of very 
open-patterned drawn- 


work between these 
tucks. The full short 
waist has a square 


yoke made of length- 
rows of drawn- 


wise 


work separated by hem- 
stitched tucks, and its long 
full sleeves have a band of 
drawn-work and little frill 
of Valenciennes edging. 
Long-looped bows of white 
ribbon are on the front and 
back. 

The barrow-coat or pin- 
ning-blanket is made of a 
single breadth of flannel 
about thirty inches long, 
bound on three sides with 
flannel binding, or else 
hemmed and feather-stitch- 
ed, and gathered at the top 
to a doubled band of cam- 





bric five inches deep and twenty-four inches long, 
the ends projecting beyond the flannel, to be 
folded around the waist and fastened with safety- 
pins; the ends of the flannel are drawn up above 
the feet to keep them warm, and pinned securely. 

The flannel petticoat has two straight breadths 


This is quite as elaborate as fastidious mo- | of flannel thirty-four inches long, scalloped and 


embroidered, and is sewed to a waistband of 
muslin five inches deep when doubled. 

The pretty smocked wrapper, of which an il- 
lustration is given, is of white cashmere, with the 
smocking stitches done in pale blue silk, and 
scallops of blue wrought all around it. The back 
is shaped by flat pleats from the neck to the 
waist line. The whole garment is lined with thin 
white silk. It is thirty-three inches in length, 

The more serviceable flannel wrapper with hood 
is made of two breadths of flannel thirty inches 
long, very much sloped at the top, and with the 
box-pleated front neatly feather-stitched with 
white silk, The sleeves are amply large, to slip 
off and on with ease, and, like the hood, have a 
scalloped ruffle drawn on elastic. 

The first long cloak can be made of white 
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cashmere or of piqué for summer, or, as in the 
original from which our illustration is taken, of 
white repped silk. The short waist with full 
sleeves, deep collar, and g ithered long skirt, are 
lined throughout with thin soft silk, and are 
trimmed with lace, either heavy fine torchon, or 
the still thicker Irish laces. Tucking on the front 
of the waist is finished with lace bretelles. A 
long-looped bow of white gros grain ribbon is set 
at the back of the waist, with a shorter bow in 
front. 

The first caps worn by infants are now made 
of soft white silk, of China crape, or of nainsook 
wrought with tiny dots or else tucked and feather- 
stitched. The tiny flat crown is scarcely two 
inches in diameter, and the head-piece is fitted to 
this by slight gathers. The pleated frill on the 
edge is of net, with the narrowest white ribbon 
A rosette of this net and 
ribbon is the trimming 

A different shape is the little Dutch cap illus- 
trated, which is made of white surah or of China 
silk, cut in three pieces, a long piece through the 
middle from front to the end of the crown, and 
two side pieces shaped to fit it. The seams are 
feather-stitched. A box-pleated frill with rosette 
is at the top 

Several models of infants’ first short frocks are 
given. These are worn twenty-one or twenty-two 
inches long, and are yoke slips of French nain- 
sook, trimmed as the first long dresses are, with 


sewed on its edge 





tucks, feather-stitching, embroidery, and drawn- 
work. A pretty model has a square yoke of 
hem-stitched tucks a fourth of an inch wide, with 
feather-stitching between. The neck and wrists 
have two rows of Valenciennes edging, one row 


turned up, the other down, and a beading of | 


feather-stitching laid on between. The skirt has 
a hem three inches wide, and three tucks, each 
three-fourths of an inch wide; all these are hem 
stitched, and there is feather-stitching between 
the tueks. 

Another little slip has the yoke tucked and 
pleated in the top of the breadths instead of 
being separate; there are fine feather-stitched 
box pleats in this yoke, with clusters of fine tucks 
between. The skirt has a hem four inches deep, 
with tucks and feather-stitching above it. 

The round yoke of the third frock illustrated 
is made of very small tucks, with a tiny ruffle of 
scalloped Hamburg embroidery edging it and 
trimming the neck. A ruffle of embroidery two 
inches wide edges the foot of the skirt, and there 
are tucks above it. 

The first short walking coats, like that illus- 
trated, are made of white cordurette or other 
soft woollen goods. The short waist is double- 
breasted, and has two collars, the lower one quite 
deep, like a cape. The full skirt is gathered to 
this waist, and the whole is lined with soft thin 
silk, either white, blue, or rose-color. A girdle 
of plaited white wool braid is around the waist. 
The edges of the cloak may be double-stitched or 
finished with a cord. 





KIT AND KITTY. 


BY R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Avruor or “ Lorna Doone,” “ Crrpps, Tor Carrier,” 
* Spreinecuaven,” “Many Aneriry,” “Tu 
Mai or Skee,” ere. 


CHAPTER I. 


UNCLE CORNY. 


\ Y name is Christopher Orchardson, of Sun- 
bury, in Middlesex; and I have passed 
through a bitter trouble, which I will try to de- 
scribe somehow, both for my wife’s sake and my 
own, as well as to set us straight again in the 
opinion of our neighbors, which I have always 
valued highly, though sometimes unable to show 
it. It has not been in my power always to do 
the thing that was wisest, and whenever this is 
brought up against me, I can make no answer, 
only to beg those who love blame to look at 
themselves, which will make their eyes grow 
kinder, before they begin to be turned on me. 

For five-and-twenty years of life I went on 
very happily, being of an unambitious sort, and 
knowing neither plague nor pain through the 
strength of my constitution and the easiness of 
my nature. Most of my neighbors seemed to 
live in perpetual lack of something; and if ever 
they got it, they soon contrived to find some- 
thing more to hanker for, There were times 
when I felt that I must be a fool, or to say the 
least a dullard, for such want of perception, 
which kept me satisfied with the life I had to 
live. But two things may be pleaded well in my 
excuse on this account: in the first place, all my 
time was spent among creatures of no ambition— 
trees, and flowers, and horses, and the like, that 
have no worry; and what was even to the pur- 
pose more, | had no money to beget its love. 

For my uncle Corneliuas—better known to all 
who had dealings with him as “ Corny, the top- 
per ”’—took care of me; and his main care was 
to make me useful, as an orphan should be. My 
father had been his elder brother, and had mar- 
ried rashly a lady of birth and education far 
above his own, but gifted with little else to help 
her, unless it were sweetness of disposition and 
warmth of heart and loveliness. These in a 
world like ours are not of much account for 
wearing ; and she had no chance to wear them 
out, being taken away quite suddenly. My life 
was given at the cost of hers,and my father, 
after lingering for a few months, took his depar- 
ture to look for her. 

Old people said that my uncle Corny had been 
very fond of my mother, looking up to her in his 
youthful days as a wonder of grace and goodness. 
And even now when he spoke about her, as I 
have known him do after a tumbler of grog, his 
hard gray eyes would glisten softly, like the 








vinery glass of an afternoon, when a spring cloud 
passes over it. But none the more for that did 
he ever plant a shilling in my youthful hand. 
This proves his due estimate of money as a dis 
advantage to the young. 

My uncle possessed an ancient garden, whieh 
had once belonged to a monastery, and the times 
being Letter than now they are, he was enabled 
to work it so that he made fair living out of it. 
We lived in an ancient cottage in the fine old 
village of Sunbury, or rathew to the westward of 
that village, and higher up the river. Our win- 
dow looked upon the Thames, with nothing more 
than the Shepperton road, and the slope of the 
bank to look over. What with water-works, 
grand villas, the railway, and other changes, the 
place is now so different that a native may scarce- 
ly know it. But all was thoroughly simple, quiet, 
and even dull to lazy folk in the days of which I 
am speaking. 

My parents had managed to leave me so, or 
had it so managed by a higher power, that from 
my very infancy I was thrown upon Uncle Corny. 
Hie was a masterful man indeed, being of a reso- 
lute disposition, strong body, and stout senti- 
ments. ‘There was no mistaking his meaning 
when he spoke, and he spoke no more than a 
man is bound to do for his own uses. Those 
who did not understand his nature said a great 
deal against him, and he let them say it to their 
utmost; for he felt that he was good inside, and 
would be none the better for their meddling. 

He was now about threescore years of age, and 
wished himself no younger, having seen enough 
of the world to know that to pass through it once 
is quite enough. Few things vexed him much, 
except to find his things sold below their value ; 
and that far less for the love of money than from 
the sense of justice. But when he was wronged 
—as all producers, being one to a thousand, must 
be—he was not the man to make a to-do, and 
write to the papers about it. All he did was to 
drive his stick into the floor, and look up at the 
ceiling. For his own part, he was quite ready to 
be proved in the wrong whenever he could see 
it; and whatever may be said, 1 can answer for 
it, there are more men now than can be counted 
in a year who are under Uncle Corny’s mark ; 
while an hour would be ample for the names of 
those who would dare to look over my uncle’s 
head when he comes to be judged finally. 

All this is too much of a preface for him. His 
manner was always to speak for himself, and he 
must become somebody else ere ever he would 
let his own nephew do it for him. 





Se eee 
CHAPTER II. 
MY KITTY. 


Tue shape of a tree is not decided by the prun- 
er only. When the leader is stopped, with an 











eye toward the wind, and the branches clipped to | 


a nicety of experience and of forethought, and 
the happy owner has said to it, “ Now I defy you 
to go amiss this season”; before he is up in the 
morning, perhaps, his lecture is flown and his 
labor lost. 

My wise uncle Corny had said to me, more 
times than I can remember, “ Kit, you are a good 
boy, a very good boy, and likely to be useful in 
my business by-and-by. But of one thing be- 
ware—never say a word to women. They never 
know what they want themselves, and they like 
to bring a man into the same condition. What 
wonderful things I have seen among the women! 
And the only way out of it is never to get into 
it.” 

In answer to this I never said a word, being 
unable to contradict, though doubtful how far he 
was right. But it made me more shy than I was 
already, while at the same time it seemed to fill 
me with interest in the matter. But the only 
woman I had much to do with went a long way 
to confirm my uncle’s words. This was no other 
than Tabitha Tapscott, a widow from the west 
of England, who did all our cleaning and cooking 
for us, coming into the house at six o’clock in the 
summer and seven in the wintertime. A strange 
little creature she appeared to me, so different 
from us in all her ways, making mountains of 
things that we never notice, and not at all given 
to silence. 

Once or twice my uncle Corny, after a glass of 
hot rum and water (which he usually had on a 
Saturday night, to restore him after paying wages) 
had spoken, in a strange, mysterious style, of hav- 
ing “had his time,” or, as he sometimes put it, 
“paid his footing.” It was not easy to make out 
his drift, or the hint at the bottom of it; and if 
any one tried to follow him home, sometimes he 
would fly off into rudeness, or if in a better vein, 
convey that he held his tongue for the good of 
younger people. Such words used to stir me sad- 
ly, because I could get no more of them. 

However, I began to feel more and more, as 
youth perhaps is sure to do when it listens to 
dark experience, as if I should like almost to go 
through some of it on my own behalf. Not ex- 
pecting at all to leave it as a lesson for those who 
come after me, but simply desiring to enter into 
some knowledge of the thing forbidden. For I 
knew not as yet that there is no pleasure rich 
enough to guarantee the interest of pain. 

It was on the first Sunday of September, in the 
year 1860, that I first left all my peaceful ways 
and fell into joy and misery. And strangely 
enough, as some may think, it was in the quiet 
evening service that the sudden change began. 
That summer had been the wettest ever known, 
or at any rate for four-and-forty years, as the 
old men said who recalled the time when the 
loaves served out to their fathers and mothers 
stuck fast, like clay, upon the church-yard wall. 
Now the river was up to the mark of the road, 
and the meadows on the other side were lakes, 
and even a young man was well pleased to feel 
a flint under his foot as he walked. For the road 
was washed with torrents, and all the hedges reek- 











ing, and the solid trunks of ancient elms seemed 
to be channelled with perpetual drip. 

But the sun began to shine out of the clouds 
at his very last opportunity; and weak and wa- 
tery though he looked, with a bank of haze be- 
neath him, a soft relief of hope and comfort filled 
the flooded valley. And into our old western 
porch a pleasant light came quivering, and showed 
us who our neighbors were, and made us smile 
at one another. ; 

As it happened now, my mind was full of a 
certain bed of onions, which had grown so rank 
and sappy, that we had not dared to harvest them. 
And instead of right thoughts upon entering 
church, I was saying to myself: “* We shall have 
a dry week, I do believe. TI will pull them to- 
morrow, and chance it.’ This will show that 
what now befell me came without any fault of 
mine. 

For just as the last bell struck its stroke, and 
the ringer swung down on the heel of it, and the 
murmur went floating among the trees, I drew 
back a little to let the women pass, having sense 
of their feeling about their dresses, which is to 
be respected by every wan, And in those days 
they wore lovely flounces, like a beehive trimmed 
with Venetian-blinds. They had learned a fine 
manner of twitching up these whenever they 
came to steps and stairs; and while they were 
at it they always looked round, to make sure of 
no disarrangement. My respect for them made 
me gaze over their heads, as if without know- 
ledge of their being there at all. Yet they whis- 
pered freely to one another, desiring to know if 
their ribbons were right for the worship of the 
Almighty. 

Now as I gazed in a general style, being timid 
about looking especially, there came into my eyes, 
without any sense of moment, but stealing un- 
awares as in a vision, the fairest and purest and 
sweetest picture that ever went yet from the eyes 
to the heart. To those who have never known 
the like, it is hopeless to try to explain it; and 
even to myself I cannot render, by word or by 
thought, a mere part of it. And many would say 
that to let things so happen, the wits for the time 
must be out of their duty. 


It may have been only a glance, or a turn of | 


the head, or a toss of a love-lock; whatever it 
was, for me the world was a different place there- 
after. It was a lovely and gentle face, making 
light in the gloom of the tower arch, and touched 
with no thought of its own appearance, as other 
pretty faces were. I had never dreamed that any 
maiden could have said so much to me as was 
now said without a word. 

Wondering only about her, and feeling abashed 
at my own footsteps, I followed softly up the 
church, and scarcely knew the button of our own 
pew door. For Uncle Corny owned a pew, and 
insisted upon having it, and would allow no one 
to sit there without his own grace and written 
order. He never found it needful to go to church 
on his own account, being a most upright man; 
but if ever he heard of any other Christian being 
shown into his pew, he put on his best clothes 
the next Sunday morning, and repaired to the 
sacred building, with a blackthorn staff which 
had a knob of obsidian. Such a thing would now 
be considered out of date; but the church was 
the church in those more established times. Here 
I sat down in my usual manner, to the best of 
my power, because I knew how my neighbors 
would be watching me; and saying my prayers 
into the bottom of my hat, I resolved to remem- 
ber where I was,and nothing else. But this was 
much easier said than done; for the first face I 
met upon looking round was that of Sam Hen- 
derson the racer, the owner of the paddocks at 
Halliford, a young man who thought a great deal 
of himself, and tried to bring others to a like 
opinion, 
mine, although I knew nothing against him; for he 
loved showy colors, and indulged in large fancies 
that all the young women were in love with him. 
Now he gave me a nod, although the clergyman 
was speaking, and following the turn of his eyes, 
I was vexed yet more with his behavior. He was 
gazing, as though with a lofty approval, and no 
sort of fear in his bright black eyes, at the face 
which had made me feel just now so Jowly and 
so worthless. 

In the manor pew, which had been empty 
nearly all the summer—for the weather had 
driven our ladies abroad—there she sat, and it 
made me feel as if hope was almost gone from 
me; for I could not help knowing that Mrs. 
Sheppard, who arranged all the worshippers ac- 
cording to their rank, would never have shown 
the youpg lady in there unless she had been of 
high standing. And almost before I was out of 
that thought, my wits being quicker than usual, 


He was not altogether a favorite of | 














it became quite clear to me who she was, or at | 


any rate who was with her. From the corner of 


the pew there came and stood before her, as if 


to take general attention off, a highly esteemed 
and very well-dressed lady, Mrs. Jenny Marker. 
This was the “ lady house-keeper,” as everybody 
was bound to call her who hoped to get orders 
at Coldpepper Hall, herself a very well-bred and 
most kind-hearted woman to all who considered 
her dignity. Having always done this, I felt sure 
of her good word, and hoping much too hastiiy 
that the young lady was her niece, I made it feel 
perhaps less presumptuous on my part to try to 
steal a glance at her whenever luck afforded. 
Herein I found tumultuous bliss, until my heart 
fell heavily. I was heeding very scantily the read- 
ing of the minister and voices of the clerk and 
faithful of the congregation, when suddenly there 
came the words, “the dignity of princes.” And 
then I knew, without thinking twice, that this 
young lady could never have won the dignity of 
the manor pew unless she had been a great deal 
more than the niece of Jenny Marker. In a 
moment, too, my senses came to back up this 
perception, and I began to revile myself for think- 
ing such a thought of her. Not that Mrs. Mark- 
er was of any low condition, for she wore two 


rings and a gold watch chain, and was highly re- 
spected by every one; but she cheapened all the 
goods she bought, even down to an old red her- 
ring, and she had been known to make people take 
garden-stuff in exchange for goods, or else forego 
her custom. The memory of these things grieved 
me with my own imagination. 

I was very loath to go—as you will see was 
natural—without so much as one good look at 
the sweet face which had blessed me; but every- 
thing seemed to turn against me, and the light 
grew worse and worse. Moreover, Sam Hender- 
son stared so boldly, having none of my difli- 
dence, that Mrs. Marker came forward sharply, 
and jerked the rings of the red baize curtain, so 
that he could see only that. At this he turned 
red and pulled up his collar, and I felt within 
myself a glow of good-will for the punching of 
his head. And perhaps he had grounds for some 
warm feeling toward me, for the reason that I, 
being more to the left, could still get a glimpse 
round the corner of the curtain, which acted as a 
total drop of scenery for him. 

When the sermou was finished in its natural 
course, the sky was getting very dark outside, 
and the young men and women were on best be- 
havior to take no advantage of the gloom in go- 
ing out; for as yet we had no great gas-works, 
such as impair in the present generation the ro- 
mance and enlargement of an evening service. 
So that when we came forth we were in a frame 
of mind for thinking the best of one another. 


—_.—— 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE TIMBER BRIDGE. 


By this time it had become clear to me that 
whatever my thoughts were and my longings— 
such as those who are free from them call ro- 
mantic—there was nothing proper for me to do 
except to turn in at our own little gate and be 
satisfied with my own duty inside. And this I 
was truly at the point of doing, although with 
very little satisfaction, when the glancing of the 
twilight down the road convinced me of a differ- 
ent duty. To the westward there happened just 
here to be a long stretch of lane without much 
turn in it, only guided and overhung partly with 
trees, and tufts of wild hops which were barren 
this year. And throughout this long course, which 
was wavering with gloom, a watery gleam from 
the west set in, partly perhaps from the flooded 
river and partly from relies of the sunset. 

My hand was just laid upon our wicket latch 
and my mind made up for no thinking, when the 
figure of some one in the distance, like a call 
back signal, stopped me. I had not returned, 
you must understand, by the shortest possible 
way from church, which would have taken me 
to Uncle Corny’s door opposite the river; but 
being a little disturbed perhaps, and desiring to 
walk it off quietly, had turned up to the right 
toward the Halliford lane to escape any gossip, 
and come back through our garden. And where 
I stood now there was a view by daylight of nea: 
ly half a mile of lane, and the timber bridge across 
the brook. 

The lane was not quite straight, but still it 
bent in such an obliging manner, first to the left 
and then back to the right, that anything hap 
pening upon its course would be likely to come 
into view from our gate. And I saw as plainly 
as could be, although beyond shouting distance, 
a man with his arms spread forth as if to stop 
or catch anybody going further, and nearer to 
me the forms of women desirous to go on, but 
frightened. Itis not true that I stopped to think 
for one moment who those women were; but 
feeling that they must be in the right and the 
man in the wrong, as usual, without two endea- 
vors, I was running at full speed—and in those 
days that was something—merely to help the right 
and stop the wrong. And in less time than it 
takes to tell it, ] was one of the party. Then I 
saw that the ladies were Mrs. Marker and the 
lovely young maiden who had been with her in 
church, 

“Oh, Master Orchardson, you will take our 
part!” Mrs. Marker cried, as she ran up to me; 





“you will take our part, as every good man must. 
That bad man says that we shall not cross the 
bridge without—without—oh, it is too dreadful !” 

“ Without paying toll to me. This is kissing 
bridge, and the wood is now kissing the water. 
‘Tis a dangerous job to take ladies across. Kit, 
you are come just in time to help. Let us have 
toll at the outset, and double toll upon landing, 
my boy. You take my lady Marker, Kit, because 
she is getting heavy; and I will take Miss Fair- 
thorn.” 

Sam Henderson spoke these words as if we 
had nothing to do but obey him, Perhaps as a 
man who was instructing horses he had imbibed 
too much of the upper part. At any rate I did 
not find it my duty to fall beneath his ordering. 
And as if to make me stand to my own thoughits, 
the sweetest and most pitiful glance that had ever 
come to meet me, came straight to my heart from 
a shadowy nook where the beautiful maid was 
shrinking. 

“Sam Henderson, none of this rubbish!” I 
shouted, for the roar of the water would have 
drowned soft words. “It is a coward’s job to 
frighten women, A man should see first what 
the danger is.” 

Before he could come up to strike me, as his 
first intention seemed to be, I ran across the tim- 
bers which were bowing and trembling with the 
strain upon the upright posts as well as the wash 
upon their nether sides, And I saw that the risk 
was increasing with each moment, for the dain 
at the bottom of Tim Osborne’s meadow, not more 
than a gunshot above us, was beginning to yield, 
and the flood checked by it was trembling like a 
trodden hay-rick. Upon this I ran back, and said, 
“ Now, ladies, if cross you must, you must do it 
at once.” 

“ Kit, you are a fool! 


There is no danger,” 
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Sam Henderson shouted, wrathfully. “Who is 
the coward that frightens ladies now? But if | 
you must poke in your oar without leave, you go 
first with Mother Marker, and I will come after 
you with the young lady.” 

“The maiden shrank back from his hand, and 
I saw that good Mrs. Marker was pained by his 
words. ‘Mother Marker will go first,” she said, 
“but with no thanks to you, Mr. Henderson.” 

Her spirit was up, but her hands were trem- 
bling as I took her Prayer-book from them. 

“T may be a fool, but I am not a cub,” I an- 
swered, with a gaze that made Henderson scowl. 
“T would rather frighten ladies than insult them. 
Now, Mrs. Marker, give me one of your nice little 
hands, and have no fear.” 





The house-keeping lady put forth one hand 
with a tender look at it had been 
praised, and then she put forth one brave foot, 
and I was only afraid of her going too fast. The 
water splashed up between the three-inch planks, | 
for the lady was of some substance ; but she land- 
ed very well, and back I ran to see about her | 

| 
| 


because it 


young companion, 

“T will not go with you, sir; I will go alone. 
You do not behave like a gentleman,” she was 
crying in great distress as I came up, and Sam 
Henderson had hold of both her hands. This | 
enraged me so that I forgot good manners, for I 
should not have done what I did before a lady 
I struck Sam heavily between the eyes, and if I 
had not caught him by the collar nothing could 
have saved him from falling through t 
into the deep eddy under the planks. As 
as I had done it I was angry with myself, for Sam 
was not a bad fellow at all when in his best con- 
dition. 


soon 


But now there was no time to dwell upon 


that, for the flood was arising and rolling in loops, 
like the back of a cat who has descried a dog. 

“ Now or never, miss,” I eried; “the dam has 
given; in a minute this bridge will be swept 
clean away.” 

She showed such bright sense as I never saw 
before, and never can hope to see in anybody 
else, however they may laugh through want 
of it. 
she railed up her dress into a wondrous little cir- 
cle, and gave me a hand which I had not the 
strength to think of for fear of forgetting all the 
world outside. Taking it gently in my coarse, 
hard palm, I said, “ Come,” and she came like an 
angel, 

As I led her across, all my gaze was upon her; 
and this was a good thing for both of us, for a 
scream from Mrs. Marker and a dreadful shout 
from Sam, who came staggering up to the brink 





Without a word or even a glance at me, 


and caught the hand-rail just as we were shaking 
upon the middle dip—these and a great roar com- 


e tak 


ing down the meadows would probably hav 





en all my wits away if they had been within me as 
at ordinary times. But heeding only that which 
I was holding, I went in a leisurely and steady 
manner, which often makes the best of danver, 
and set the maiden safe upon the high stone at 
the end, and turned round to see what was coming 

Before I had time to do this it was upon ime, 
whirling me back with a blow of heavy timber, and 
washing me with all my best clothes on into the 
hedge behind the lane. Then a rush of brown 
water, like a drove of wild cattle leaping on one 


another's backs, went by, and the bridge was gone 
with it, like a hat in the wind. But the 
stone upon which the young lady stood was un- 


straw 


moved, although surrounded, and I made signs 
to her—for to speak was useless—to lay hold of 
a branch which hung over her head. As she did so, 
she smiled at me, even in that terror; and I felt 





that I would go through a thousandfold the peril 
for the chance of being so rewarded. 

Suddenly, as suddenly as it had mounted, the 
bulk of the roaring flood fell again, and the wreck 
of the hand-rail and some lighter spars of the 
bridge hung dangling by their chains. And soon | 
as the peril was passed, it was bard to believe 
that But any one 
listening to Mrs. Marker, as she came down the 
hill when it was over, must have believed that I 
had done something very gallant and almost he 


roic. 


there had been much of it. 


But I had done nothing more than I have 
told, and it is not very likely that I would make 
too little of it. 

‘Brave young man!” cried Mrs. Marker, pant- 
ing, and ready to embrace me, if I liad only been 
dry; “you have saved our lives, and I would say 
it if it were my last moment. Miss Kitty, I nev- 
er saw such valor, Did you ever, in all your life, 
dear ?” 

“ Never, dear, never! Though I had not the 
least idea what this gentleman was doing, till he 
had done it. Oh, he must be sadly knocked 
about! Let me come down and help him.” 

“He put you up there, and he shall fetch you 


down. Nobody eise has the right to do it. Mr. 
Orchardson, don’t be afraid; assist her.” 

Now this shows how women have their wits 
about them, even at moments most critical. The 


house-keeper had fled with no small alacrity when 
the flood came roaring, and now with equal 
promptitude she had returned, and discovered 
how best to reward me. 

“T think you might give me a hand,” said the 
young lady, still mounted on the high stone with 
our parish mark, upon which by some instinct I 
had placed her. 

“fT cannot; [am trembling like a aspen leaf,” 
Mrs. Marker replied, though she looked firm 
enough; “but our gallant preserver is as strong 
as he is brave. Don’t be afraid of his touching 
you, because he is a little damp, Miss Kitty.” 

This was truly clever of her, and it stopped all 
reasoning. Witla glance of reproach, the maid- 
en_gathered her loosened cloak more tightly, and 
then gave me both her hands and sprang, and I 
managed it so that she slid down into my arms. 
This was not what she intended, but there was no 
help for it, the ground being very slippery after | 
such-a-flood. - She-seemed-lighter than a feather | 
and more buoyant than a cork, though some of 
that conclusion perhaps was due to my impres- 
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sions. Be that either way, I could never have 
believed that anything so lovely would be ever in 
my hold, and the power of it drove away my pre- 
sence of mind so badly that I was very near for- 
getting the proper time for letting go. 

And this was no wonder, when [ came to think 
about it; the only wonder was that I could show 
such self-command. For the breath of her lips 
was almost on mine, and her blushes so near that 
I seemed to feel their glow, and the deep rich 
blue of her eyes so close that they were like an 
opening into heaven. My entire gift of words 
was gone, and I knew not what I did or thought. 

But suddenly a shout—or a speech if one could 
take it so—of vulgar insolence and jealousy most 
contemptible broke on my lofty condition. Sam 
Henderson had been left in black dudgeon on the 
other side of the water, and the bridge being 
swept away, he could not get at us. We had for- 
gotten all about him; however, he had managed 
to run away when the great billow came from the 
bursting of the sluice; and now he showed his 
manners and his thankfulness to God by coming 
to the bank and shouting, while he grinned and 
clapped his hands in mockery: 

“Kit and Kitty! Kit and Kitty! That’s what 
I call coming it strong, and upon a Sunday even- 
ing! Mother Marker, do you mean to put up 
with that? See if I don’t tell your misses. Kit 
and Kitty! O Lord! O Lord! ‘Tis as good as 
a play, and we don’t get much of that sort of fun 
in Sunbury. Holloa! What the deuce—” 

His speech was ended, for I had caught up a 
big dollop of clod from the relics of the flood, and 
delivered it into his throat so truly that hjs red 
satin fall and mock diamond pin—which were 
tenfold more sacred to him than the Sabbath— 
were mashed up into one big lump of mud, to- 
gether with the beard he cherished. Laboring to 
utter some foul words, he shook his fist at me, 
and departed. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Summer Toilettes. 
See illustration on front page. 

A bust or driving cloak of foulard silk with 
a cream ground figured in brown is illustrated in 
Fig. 1. It is full and pleated at the front and 
back, with the fulness confined at the waist by a 
ribbon belt with bows. Long wing-like sleeves 
are added at the sides, and gathered at the neck, 
with ribbon bows on the shoulders. The edges 
are scalloped and button-holed with silk. 

A gown of old-rose bengaline with white lace 
is shown in Fig. 2. The skirt is pleated at the 
sides, slightly draped at the back, and has a 
square lace tablier on the front. The bodice is 
covered with lace, which is draped and crossed 
on the front, and has lace sleeves. Belt, bows 
aud sleeve bands are of old-rose ribbon. 





hig. 3 is a gown of light greenish gray veiling. 
The round bodice, which is belted with gray rib- 
bon, has a plain back and draped fronts, with a 
voke, collar, and sleeves covered with embroidery. 
The skirt is hung in deep folds, with a wide em- 
broidered panel pleat on the left side, and some 
slight drapery on the right side and back. 


Foulard Gown with Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 585. 


THe summer gown shown in this i}lustration is 
of red foulard tigured in white, combined with 
crossbarred embroidered white batiste. A white 
lace ruffle is around the bottom of the white 
foundation skirt. The draped foulard skirt 
spreads apart on the right side, showing an un- 
der-skirt of embroidery, the slashed edges of 
which rest against the lace. The foulard drapery 
is caught down with a strap and bows of red and 
white striped moiré ribbon. The foulard bodice 
has a pleated back and jacket fronts opening on 
a vest of embroidery which is girdled with rib- 
bon. Shoulder puffs and frills of embroidery 
are in the full sleeves. 





THE FOLK-LORE OF NEW 
ENGLAND. 
PAMELA McARTHUR COLE. 
Ul. 


co salt, that ever-useful accessory of our 

meals, was long ago a type of purity and in- 
corruptibility. As such it became an emblem of 
friendship, and the spilling of the salt was feared 
as an omen of the severing of those ties, always, 
alas! too fleeting. This superstitious fancy is 
not restricted to any age or nation. An illustra- 
tion of it may be seen in the famous picture of 
“The Last Supper,” by Da Vinci, where the salt- 
cellar is overset near Judas. 

The ill omen may be averted by throwing a 
few particles into the fire, or over the right shoul- 
der, a ceremony probably accompanied in old 
times by some form of conjuration or exorcism. 


BY 


We can understand that Friday, as the day of 
the crucifixion, should have been kept by the 
early Christians as a day of prayer, and sacred 
to holy thoughts and memories ; it may well have 
been a day of solemnity, as Sunday became one 
of rejoicing. But it seems strange that such ob- 
servance should have resulted in the rule that 
only failure and misfortune are the result of any 
enterprise dating from Friday. 

It would seem that we, as a nation, might take 
courage, for some noteworthy events in our his- 
tory have occurred on that day. It was on Fri- 
day that Columbus set sail from Palos on his 
first voyage, and on Friday also first saw Ameri- 
can soil. The Constitution, so famous in our 
navy, was launched on Friday, and also gained 
her first victory on that inauspicious day. Sev- 
eral of our famous Revolutionary battles were 
fought on Friday. 

Still the prejudice remains, and it is doubly un- 
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fortunate that Friday is generally the day selected | Celtie tribes, in the pages of the chival 
A change in this | mance and the 


for the execution of criminals. 
regard might do much toward removing the su 
perstitious feeling. A certain eminent judge, 
who, during a long official life, often had the pain- 
ful duty of pronouncing the death sentence, would 
never appoint an execution to take place on Fri- 
day, “‘ for,” said he, “that day, hallowed by those 
sufferings which procured the salvation of man- 
kind, should never be so desecrated.”’ It may be 
told in this connection that it is a popular belief 
that even if the day be fair, the sky is overcast 
during the time of an execution, as if the visible 
and invisible world are in harmony, and the face 
of Nature is darkened by the passions and sor- 
rows of man. 


Superstitious observances surround every peri- 
od of life, from the cradle to the grave. Ambi- 
tion tells us that the baby “ must be carried up- 
stairs before it is carried down,” to insure its 
“rising in the world.” <A difficulty lies in the 
selection of a name. To be named for the dead 
brings misfortune, and frequently an early death. 
Such sad results, however, are sure to follow if a 
child’s name is changed, wherefore the name 
once chosen must be retained. By-gone genera- 
tions were warned to beware of bringing misfor- 
tune upon an unbaptized child by shedding tears 
over it, but for the child itself to cry during its 
baptism betokens a long and prosperous life. 

If a marriage is in contemplation, be careful 
about appointing the time, that no incomplete- 
ness in the arrangements may necessitate a post- 
ponement, for in that case the time that the mar- 
ried pair spend together will be very short. A 
similar misfortune awaits one couple if two cou 
ples are married at the same time and place. If 
the time of the wedding is stormy, it is an omen 
of discord. Let both bride and bridegroom re- 
member to wear some borrowed article during 
the ceremony, and the older the better. Do not 
forget to throw an old shoe after them when they 
go away to their new home, or for a wedding 
journey; but be careful that this is done with 
circumspection, as accidents have sometimes hap- 
pened in the performance of this ceremony. 

Let the wife be careful “ never” to remove het 
wedding-ring; but if she should so far forget 
discretion, be sure that only the husband replaces 
it. 

If there are bees owned by the family, and 
they are desired to continue work, they must be 
formally notified of the wedding and receive a 
piece of wedding-cake. 

The old proverb tells us, “ Blessed is the bride 
that the sun shines on.” 





This has generally been 
supposed to refer to bright and sunny weather, 
and to express the natural feeling that the time 
of festivity should be unclouded. But the say- 
ing has a deeper significance, having been origi 
nally a warning against private or clandestine 
marriages, 


It is dangerous to meet a funeral procession 
or an empty a sign that yourself or 
some member of your family will die within a 
year, If you have illness in your own family, in 
preparing for the comfort of the invalid do not 
move him from one place to another, but wher- 
ever he is taken ill, “in parlor or bedroom, in 
kitchen or hall,” there keep him till he recovers. 
To move him, though from the kindest of mo- 
tives, is death to him, If, after hearing of a 
sick friend that he is dead the report is proved 
false, take heart, he will surely recover. (In this 
there seems some reason, as such a time is usu- 
ally the crisis of the disease.) An old-fashioned 
nurse will tell you that there is no surer sign of 
approaching death than the patient in his wan- 
dering thoughts expressing a wish “ to go home” 
—a precursor of departure to the eternal home, 
whither, sick or well, we are all tending. 

The old rhyme that invokes a blessing on the 
public marriage adds, “ Blessed is the corse that 
the rain rains upon.” The rain in this case was 
supposed to be typical of a blessed resurrection ; 
and we can trace in this fancy some analogy 
with the words of the apostle, who speaks of the 
body of the dead Christian as of a seed to be 
raised hereafter in a glorified state. The old 
English divine, Jeremy Taylor, says: “Though I 
should like a dry death, I should not like a dry 
funeral. Some flowers strewed upon my grave 
would do well and comely; and a soft shower to 
turn these flowers into a springing memory or a 
fair rehearsal.” 

The bees belonging to a household are to be 
told when a death occurs in the family, and their 
hives are to be trimmed with a badge of mourn- 
ing; if this form is neglected, it is said that they 
will either die or forsake the hives. This cus- 
tom, common to several nations, has been ob- 
served in New England country towns within 
the memory of many persons now living, and is 
among the memories embalmed in song by our 
own New England Whittier. pie 

A common superstition finds expression in the 
words of Coleridge: 


hearse 














“To see a man tread over graves 
I hold it no good mark; 
Tis wicked in the sun and moon, 

And bad luck in the dark!” 
To this also Shakespeare refers in the exclama 
tion of Friar Laurence when walking through the 
church-yard ; 
“St. Francis be my speed! how oft to-night 

Have my old feet stumbled among the graves!” 
The next moment brings him to the closing scene 
of the tragedy. 

In this connection one’s thoughts turn to the 
question of apparitions. The idea of the depart- 
ed revisiting the world they have left is one that 
belongs to the belief of all primitive peoples, and 
one that appeals to every human heart. It has 
found a place in every literature—in the stately 
measures of the Greek and Roman epics, in the 
stirring or pathetic strains of the Teutonic and 


ro- 
novel Many are the 
causes of these visits, and various their mani- 
festations. A phantom hovers around the hiding- 
place of money that he had failed to enjoy here, 
and points it out to one who mav put it to a bet- 


modern 


ter use; a wronged woman is made an avenging 


messenger to one who had betrayed her trust; 


the untimely parted spirit haunts the footsteps 
of his murderer; a 
and bless a negle 


returns to 
ted child: a 


mother comfort 
friend comes to 
| bring assurance of immortality to the companion 
of his hours of pleasure and study, with whom 
he had exchanged a mutual pledge of continued 
affection and intercourse; the patriot comes to 
the rescue of the country he had served, and 
shadowy forms fight on her battle-fields, and un- 


seen councillors sit in her senate-halls. A belief 


| so wide-spread is of course found in a population 


ealled together like ours from so many sources, 
and some illustration will arise to the memory of 
many a@ reader. Science has scattered legions of 
spirits, and reduced to “ 
a vision to which we 


optical illusions” many 
would fain have clung, as 
we echo the words of the 
mance : 


great master of ro- 


‘*There’s something in that ancient superstition 
Which, erring as it is, our fancy loves.” 





SOME DAY. 


BY LUCY RANDOLPH FLEMING. 





3 fhe all come back again,” she said, 
That by y, 
The while we watched the goodly ships 
Upon the placid bay 

“They sail so far, they sail so fast, upon their 
shining way, 

But they will come a 
some other day 


gone 8s 


immer day 





in, I know, some day— 


Some day! So many a watcher. sighs, 
When wind-swept waters moan, 
With tears pressed back, still strives to dream 
Of the glad coming home. 
Good ships sail 
all tempest gray, 
For quivering lips so bravely tell, ‘“ They'll come 
again—some day !”’ 


on o’er angry waves, ’neath 


skies 


Some day! We 


To cheat our 


it o’er and o’er, 
the while 
We send our cherished ventures forth, 


say 
hearts, 
Perchance with sob or smile; 
And tides run out, and time 
fast 
And yet with straining eyes we watch for that 


runs on, our life 
ebbs away, 


sweet myth—some day! 


Full many a true and heart-sped bark 





May harbor find no more, 
But Hope her beacon-light will trim 
For watchers on the shore; 
And those who bide at home and those upon 
the watery way, 
In toil or waiting, still repeat, “Some day— 
some blessed day y 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mary Ann.—Get a green felt bonnet or round hat, 
trimmed with velvet and wings the color of the fig 2 
in your sample. Have a brown cloth sacque and tan- 
colored Snéde gloves. The bridegroom should wear 
a Prince Albert coat, but u cut-away coat will answer, 
as you wear a travelling ould 
be dark mixed gray in stripes, and his gloves match 
yours in color. His necktie should be cream white, 
or else Suéde-color 

Auice.—A flushed face is often due to inattention 
to some law of health, to violent exercise, to over- 
eating, to infrequent bathing, and also to tight lacing, 
or even to badly fitted shoes. It would be far better 
for you to ask a physician to find out the cause of 
your high color, and suggest a different diet, or some 
simple remedy, than for you to resort to “external ap- 
plications or arsenic.” 

S. E.—Instead of returning thanks in the local 
papers for kindness during illness, it would be better 
to write, or have written, a note of thanks to each per- 
son to whom you feel grateful. 

Mavp.—Make your bordered dress with a straight 
pleated skirt, having the border at the foot and up the 
then have a French waist with full shoulders, 
and the only outside seams those under the arms. 
Let the border edge the fronts from the shoulder down 
to the slight point, and have a vest of India silk the 
color of the green border from throat to the point. 
Put green gros grain ribbon around the neck, the 
wrists of the full sleeves, and along the edge of the 
waist. 








r dress. is trousers sl! 











sides ; 





Martrua.—The bridegroom at a noon g 
should wear a black frock-coat, black vest, and gray 
trousers. The guests wear any pretty short visiting 
dress, with bonnet or round hat to match. This is 
true as well of the families of the bride and bride- 
groom. 

W. H. B.—Family portraits are hung in the dining- 
room, and also in large French ¢ 
spell the pronunciation of guimpe—the 
* ghin-p.” 

Curistink M.—There is no reply necessary to cards 
announcing a wedding. Make a call on the bride in 
her new home, leaving your husband's card as well as 
your own and your daughter's, Of course a young 
lady should pretix ‘* Miss” to her name on her cards; 
they should be engraved in script, and her full name 


wedding 





halls ctionaries 


inside waist— 





given, or merely the initial of her middle name is 
used, as “‘ Miss Mary Newman Smith,” or else ** Miss 
Mary N. Smith,” as you prefer 





Ler.-—The bride’s sister as maid of honor enters the 
parlor just before the bride, who may be brought by 
the bridegroom without a best man. The sister may 
wear pink, yellow, or white crépe de Chine or surah, 
and the bride wears white satin. The bride's travel- 
ling dress for September should be of Cheviot or of la- 
dies’ cloth, made by a tailor, and worn with a small 
bonnet or small toque of dark straw, trimmed with 
velvet. It is too early to speak of the color and de- 
sign for such a dress, as the autumn fashions are not 
yet decided. 

” Lov.—Your pretty sample is pearl gray eilk in the 
stylish diaper weaving 

Marvet.—The four ushers first enter the church in 
pairs, followed by the two bridemaids walking to- 
vether ; then comes the maid of honor alone, preceding 
the bride, who is brought by her father or some near 
relative. They are met at the altar by the groom and 
his best man. After the ceremony the order is re- 
versed in leaving the church; the groom and bride go 
first, followed by the maid of honor, then the pair of 
bridemaids, then the ushers, and finally the best man 
with the bride’s father. Another plan has the best 
man walk out of church with the maid of honor. 
The bride’s father then follows the usher, accompanied 

| by the mother of the bride. 
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ST. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL, 
DUBLIN. 
See illustration on page 580, 

‘7. cathedral church of St. Patrick is in the 

Kirst Pointed or Early English style of archi- 
tecture. Cruciform in ground-plan, its nave, choir, 
north and south transepts—all have aisles. The 
Lady Chapel terminates the eastern arm. Arch 
bishop Minot, aided by the enforced services of 
sixty “straggling and idle” beggars, built the 
limestone tower at the northwest angle in 1370, 
and in 1705 Bishop Stearne crowned it with the 
granite spire. North and south porches were 
added by Sir Benjamin L. Guinness, who, in 
1860-63, restored the entire edifice, at a cost of 
more than £140,000. To him the cathedral is 
also indebted for the organ, stained-glass win- 
dows, and many other improvements, Inside, the 
choir stalls of “the high, mighty, and puissant 
princes” of the knightly Order of St. Patrick are 
conspicuous. Above them are placed, in order 
of seniority, the helms and swords, with crimson 
velvet scabbards, of these eminent individuals. 

In monuments and memorials St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral is peculiar'y rich. Archbishop Ussher, 
‘the greatest luminary of the Irish Church,” and 
“the most profoundly learned offspring of the 
Reformation,” is brought to remembrance by a 
sculptured representation of his head. Built into 
the wall of the Baptistery is the massive stone 
figure of an ecclesiastic, supposed to be St. Pat- 
rick. The lofty Boyle monument of black stone 
and alabaster, bearing in connection with his arms 
the motto, “ God s providence is our inheritance,” 
was erected by the “ great Earl of Cork,” a states- 
man of consummate ability and singular success. 
A decorated window, with brass plate, honors the 
name of Richard, sixth Earl of Mayo, and Gov- 
ernor-General of India, who was assassinated by a 
criminal fanatic on the Andaman Islands in 1872. 
A wonderfully life-like bust of John Philpot 
Curran, surmounting his white marble monument, 
recalls his fervid eloquence and sparkling wit. 
Samuel Lover, the poet, painter, and dramatist ; 
Frederick, Duke of Schomberg, killed at the Bat- 
tle of the Boyne; Archbishop Whately, philoso- 
pher and polemic theologian; Jonathan Swift, 
the poet satirist, “ who, as far as in him lay, was 
an earnest Defender of Liberty,” and also his 
“Stella,” together with a multitude of ancient 
and modern soldiers and civilians, find repose or 
commemorative praise in this beautiful building. 
Bells and musical turret clock add to its attrac- 
tions. 

The cathedral itself is an impressive and glori- 
ous monument to the memory of one of the sim- 
plest, grandest, and most influential heroes of the 
Christian Church His “ Confession,” whose 





genuineness and authenticity are admitted by the | 
great majority of Protestants and Roman Cath- | 


olics, supplies most of what is really known of 
his life and Ireland is bursting with 
legendary lore of the wildest and most fantastic 
character concerning him, What he says of him- 
self is homely and prosaic in the extreme. Yet, 
notwithstanding this, his matter-of-fact tempera- 
ment had in it elements of imaginativeness and 
chivalry, which, to say nothing of his sterling 
piety, help us to understand his unique triumph 
as an evangelist. His good sense was practical, 
and his business qualities of the highest order. 
His native country was Armorica, in Gaul, his 
parentage Christian and magisterial. Captured at 
the age of sixteen years by marauding Irish pi- 
rates, he was carried off by them into Hibernia, 
and sold to Milcho in Dalriada (County Antrim), 
who employed him in herding sheep and cat- 
tle. In the solitude of his new occupation came 
the moral crisis of his life, and the fruition of 
early religious culture. Released in pursuance 
of ancient Irish law at the end of six years of 
servitude, he returned to his home in France. 
Subsequently he is said to have studied divinity 
and law under St. Germain of Auxerre, in Bur- 
gundy. This, however, as well as his ordination 
to the priesthood, seems to be contradicted by his 
own testimony in an excommunicatory epistle to 
the British pirate Coroticus, who had stolen some 
of his church members, in which he speaks of 
himself as an unlearned man, and as having been 
constituted bishop by direct action of the Al- 
mighty: “ Ego, Patricus, indoctus, scilicet, Hiber- 
nione constitulum episcopum me esse reor: a Deo 
accep id quod sum.” 

Yielding to convictions of duty derived from 
dreams, Patrick returned to Ireland a.p. 432, was 
received with coldness by the chieftains, but 
with gladness by the common peuple. Some 
honorable women, including two princesses, were 
among his disciples. Persecuted by the Druids, 
he yet prevailed in the overthrow of their su- 
perstition, and in establishing the pure faith of 
Christ. His church seems to have been wholly 
independent of either Greek or Roman authority. 
Dying on the 17th of March, a.p. 465, the anni- 
versary of his decease has since been celebrated 
by the Irish as a festive day, not only on the 
“ould sod,” but in every part of civilization 
whither circumstance, toward or untoward, has 
driven them. 

In the North Close, not far from the steeple, 
is the well where St. Patrick is said to have bap- 
tized his proselytes. Near to this stood the pa- 
rochial church dedicated to his memory, to which 
Gregory, King of Scotland, made a solemn pro- 
cession during his Irish expedition, about a.p. 890. 
In 1362 the cathedral was burned down, through 
the carelessness of John the sexton. Here Lady 
Alice Kettle was cited before the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s in 1325 to answer a charge of sorcery. 
Trial she wisely evaded, forfeited her bail, and 
sailed to England. In 1559 the Bible, of which 
the distinguished apostle of Ireland was a diligent 
student, and which he enjoined all the people to 
read; was introduced in the English vernacular. 
Vast crowds thronged to read or hear read the 

-copy- placed on a reading-desk in the middle of 
the choir. 


labors, 








Notwithstanding all the memories and mag- 
nificence associated with St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
it had fallen, as Canon Leeper states, almost into 
a heap of ruins before the middle of the present 
century, Repeatedly injured by fires, dishonored 
by bitter fanaticism, damaged by inundations, 
secularized by sovereigns, buttressed and propped 
from time to time, it seemed to be hopelessly 
doomed to pitiable decay. ‘ One man, unsolicit- 
ed, did the work of a nation,” and restored its 
highest grandeur. 

In the year 1872 the General Synod of the 
Church of Ireland elevated St. Patrick’s to the 
dignity of a National Cathedral, having a common 
relation to all the dioceses of the Church of Ire- 
land. 





MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
See illustration on page 580. 

‘ie city of Manchester, so eminent for its cot- 

ton, silk, and other industries, for its rapid 
growth in wealth and population, for its enlight- 
ened daring in the interests of trade and trans- 
portation, and for its influence on the political 
economy of civilized nations, has also a religious 
history extending backward into prehistoric ages. 
At a very early period it was known as one of the 
principal stations of the Druids, who had here 
erected an altar called Meyno, which enjoyed the 
privilege of sanctuary. Subsequently it became a 
place of importance in possession of the Brig- 
antes, who built a fortress named Mancenion, of 
which the site was in the locality now termed 
Castle Field. When, about a.p. 79, the district 
passed under dominion of the Romans, the cas- 
tle was converted by them into a station, and re- 
ceived the name of Mancunium. After many 
vicissitudes the town was captured from the 
Britons in a.p. 620 by Edwin, King of Northum- 
bria, colonized by a detachment of Angles, and 
its name transformed into Manceastre. Thence 
the orthographic transition into the modern Man- 
chester is easy. Paulinus, the evangelist, ap- 
peared within it about seven years afterward, 
and preached with such success that the inhabi- 
tants were converted to Christianity. Chartered 
as a borough in 1301, it made the acquaintance 
of cotton, witl which its name and fame are imper- 
ishably identified, for the first time in or about 
the year 1352. 

With such a history the people of Manchester 
may logically be regarded as independent, thought- 
ful, and courageous; more addicted to industrial 
than to fine arts, to science than to philosophy 
and literature. Nor is the inference unsupported 
by facts. All forms of religious thought flourish 
there, and more particularly those of dissent from 
the doctrines and polity of the church established 
by law. But all that is most worthy of preserva- 
tion in the religious and esthetic life of the latter, 
and of its immediate antecedents, survives in the 
ecclesiastical organization of the present, and in 
the structures adapted to its needs and aims. 

Manchester Cathedral occupies the site of the 
ancient church of the rectory, elevated into a col- 
legiate church in 1422. No part of the building 
is of earlier date. Chapels have since been added 
to it, so as to form double aisles to the nave and 
choir, and the Lady Chapel has been erected at tlie 
east end. The resulting ground-plan is amor- 
phous, and somewhat unusual in England. The 
church attained cathedral dignity on the forma- 
tion of the see in 1848. Since then a large por- 
tion of it has been restored, and some parts re- 
built, under the direction of James P. Holden, the 
chapter architect. Built throughout of brown 
sandstone from Collyhurst, and faced with mill- 
stone grit from the Ramsbottom quarries, it suf- 
fers in aspect from the smoky canopy so fre- 
quently overhanging the city. Its perpendicular 
architecture is rich and stately, but the fabric it- 
self has none of the features which ought to 
characterize the cathedral of a great diocese, ein- 
bracing all of Lancashire except Liverpool, and 
which do distinguish every English cathedral of 
the old foundation. It is simply a very fine par- 
ish church. Its dedication, on the foundation of 
the college in 1422, was to the Blessed Virgin, 
St. George, and St. Denys. Thomas West, Lord 
de la Warre, was then rector of the parish of 
Manchester. It was at his instance, and by his 
special grants, that the proposed college was es- 
tablished. It consisted of one warden, eight fel- 
lows, four clerks, and six choristers. The suc- 
cessors of these, on the creation of the bishopric 
in 1848, became dean, canons, and minor canons 
of the new chapter. But between the years 1422 
and 1848 many changes passed over the collegi- 
ate church. The college itself was dissolved by 
Edward VI. in 1547, and its lands were bestowed 
on the Stanleys. Part of-the property was re- 
stored at the re-establishment of the college by 
Philip and Mary. On its refoundation by Eliza- 
beth in 1578 the corporate title was changed 
from the “College of the Blessed Virgin” to 
“Christ’s College.” In 1635 Charles I. granted 
a new charter. Parliament, by ordinance, dis- 
solved the institution during the civil war, and 
revived it in 1660, on the restoration of the mon- 
archy under Charles I], The domestic buildings, 
not restored with the other real estate by the 
Stanleys, were conveyed by Charlotte de la Tre- 
mouille, the renowned Countess of Derby, to the 
feoffees of Chetham’s Hospital, and are now used 
for the purposes of the school or hospital, and of 
the very excellent library. 

The interior of Manchester Cafhedral is most 
remarkable for the lofty choir arch and the un- 
usual intricacy produced by the double aisles. 
“The ceiling is of wood, with tie-beams; the 
small spaces above which, as well as the spandrels 
at the sides, are filled with open tracery. At the 
bases of the springers are angels bearing musical 
instruments. The whole has been colored in red, 
blue, and white, and an inscription runs along the 
side-beams.” This work dates from the early 
part of the fifteenth century. The Chantry Chap- 
els, founded by pious citizens whose care for their 














souls extended into the future life, and in which 
masses were said for their spiritual repose, are 
of later date. The choir, whose roof is artisti- 
cally superior to that of the nave, is also of more 
recent erection, and has a fine general effect. 
The wood-work of its stalls is very rich, and ad- 
mirable for the boldness and spirit of its execu- 
tion. The east window, of seven lights, is filled 
with very good stained glass, A fine statue of 
Humphrey Chetham adorns the north choir aisle. 

Manchester Cathedral is the centre of vigorous 
and faithful diocesan church activities. Since its 
constitution in 1848 up to October 22, 1885, 215 
new churches have been consecrated, 41 new 
churches built to replace former buildings, and 
280 new district parishes formed. Additional 
church sittings to the number of 137,373, of 
which 89,470 are free, have been provided. The 
total amount spent in church-building, exclusive 
of endowments and sites, is £1,494,998. 





DOGS NOT ADMITTED. 
See illustration on page 581 

> agpors who share with Sir Walter Scott an 

enthusiastic love of dogs will be sorry for 
these four-footed friends of man condemned to 
wait outside, while their owners step within these 
stately portals, But the multitude, equally nu- 
merous, who prefer to see dogs at a distance, 
will have little sympathy with Rover, Prince, and 
Leo, who wonder why they cannot follow where 
their masters lead. The picture is very spirited, 
and we confess ourselves very much pleased with 
the informal dog show, and quite of the mind of 
the little lady in the foreground talking so win- 
ningly to small Fido, 





A ROYAL BETROTHAL,. 
See illustrations on page 581. 

-YRINCESS Louise Victoria Alexandra Dagmar 
is the eldest daughter and third child of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. She was born at 
Marlborough House on February 20, 1867, and 
among the honors to which her birth entitles her 
is that of being styled Lady of the Imperial Order 
of the Crown of India. Her engagement to the 
nobleman whom she is presently to marry has 

been ratified by Queen Victoria. 

The Earl of Fife (Alexander William George 
Duff), who also bears the titles of Baron Skene, 
Viscount Macduff, and Baron Braco, was born 
November 10, 1849. A man of long descent, he 
is also a rich landed proprietor, with a half-dozen 
splendid country-seats in addition to a stately 
residence in town. Popular as a landlord and 
as a member of several representative clubs, he 
is a fine type of an English gentleman of the pe- 
riod. 

Princess Louise is of middle height; slender, 
blue-eyed, and fair-haired. She and her sisters 
have been brought up very simply and sensibly 
under their mother’s immediate supervision, and 
few American girls dress with the quietness and 
unobtrusiveness which distinguish these daugh- 
ters of a royal house. A great favorite with her 
grandmother, the Queen, Louise is highly edu- 
cated, rides beautifully, and plays tennis with 
skill. All hearts will wish her well on her wed- 
ding day, July 27, 1889. 


PRINCE FORTUNATUS®* 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtuor or “A Prinoess or Tuvir,” “ Mao.rop or 
Darr,” *“*Suanvon Bewrs,” “Tur Straner 
Apventures OF A House-Boat,” erro. 





CHAPTER IIL. 
NINA. 


( NE morning Lionel was just about to go out 

(he had already been round to the gymna- 
sium and got his fencing over), when the house 
porter came up and said that a young lady wished 
to see him. 

“What does she want?” he said, impatiently, 
for something had gone wrong with the clasp of 
his cigarette case, and he could not get it right. 
‘“What’s her name? Who is she?” 














“She gave me her name, sir, but I did not | 


quite catch it,” said the factotum of the house. 

“Oh, well, send her up,” said he. No doubt 
this was some trembling débutante, accompanied 
by an ancient duenna and a roll of music. And 
then he went to the window to try to get the im- 
penitent clasp to shut. 

But perhaps he would not have been so wholly 
engrossed with that trifling difficulty had he known 
who this was who had come softly up the stair 
and was now standing irresolute, smiling, won- 
dering, at the open door. She was a remarkably 
pretty, even handsome young lady, whose pale 
clear olive complexion and coal black hair be- 
spoke her Southern birth; while there was an 
eager and yet timid look in her lustrous, soft 
black eyes, and something about the mobile, half- 
parted mouth that seemed to say she hardly knew 
whether to cry or laugh over this meeting with 
an old friend. A very charming picture she pre- 
sented there; for, besides her attractive personal 
appearance, she was very neatly, not to say co- 
quettishly, dressed, her costume, which had a 
distinctly foreign air, being all of black, save for 
the smart little French-looking hat of deep crim- 
son straw and velvet. 

At last she said, ‘‘ Leo!” 

He turned instantly, and had nearly dropped 
the cigarette case in his amazement. And fora 
second he seemed paralyzed of speech; he was 
wholly bewildered ; perhaps overcome by some 
swift sense of responsibility at finding Antonia 
Rossi in London, and alone. 
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“Che, Nina mia,” he cried, “tu stai ora a Lon- 
dra !—chesta mo, chi su credeva !—e senza manca 
scriverme nu viers’ e lettere—Nina !—mi pare nu 
suonno !—” 

She interrupted him; she came forward smil- 
ing—and the parting of the pretty lips showed a 
sunny gleam of teeth; she held up her two hands, 
palm outward, as if she would shut away from 
herself that old familiar Neapolitanese. 

“No, no, no, Leo,” she said, rapidly, “I speak 
English now; I study, study, study, morning, day, 
night; and always I say, ‘When I see Leo, he 
will have much surprise that I speak English’; 
always I say, ‘Some day I go to England, and 
when I see Leo—’” 

The happy, eager smile suddenly died away 
from her face. She looked at him. A strange 
kind of trouble—of doubt and wonderment and 
pain—came into those soft, dark, expressive eyes. 

‘** You—you not wish to see me, Leo ?” she said, 
rather breathlessly, and as if she could hardly 
believe this thing. ‘I come to London, and you 
not glad to see me !” 

Quick tears of wounded pride sprang to the 
long black lashes; but with a dignified, even 
haughty inclination of the head she turned from 
him and put her hand on the handle of the door, 
At the same instant he caught her arm. 

“Why, Nina, you’re just the spoiled child you 
always were! Ah, your English doesn’t go so 
far as that: vou don’t know what a spoiled child 
is ?—é la cianciosella, you Neapolitan girl! Why, 
of course I’m glad to see you—I am delighted to 
see you. But you frightened me, Nina, your 
coming like this, alone—” 

“T frighten you, Leo?” she said, and a quick 
laugh shone brightly through her tears. “ Ah, I 
see: it is that I have no chaperon? But I had 
no time; I wished to see you, Leo; I said, ‘ Leo 
will understand, and afterward I get a chaperon 
all correctly.’ Oh, yes, ves, I know ; but where is 
the time? Yesterday I go through the streets, it 
is Leo, Leo everywhere in the windows; I see you 
in this costume, in the other costume, and your 
name so large, so very large, in the—in the—” 

“The theatre bills? Well, sit down, Nina, and 
tell me how you come to be in London.” 

She had by this time quite forgiven or forgot- 
ten his first dismay on finding her there; and now 
she took a chair with much quiet complaisance, 
and sat down and put her black silk sunshade 
across her knees. 

“Tt is simple,” she said; and from time to 
time she regarded him ina very frank and pleased 
and even affectionate way, as if the old comrade- 
ship of the time when they were both studying 
in Naples was not to be interfered with by the 
natural timidity of a young and extremely pretty 
woman coming as a stranger into a strange town, 
“You remember Carmela, Leo? Carmela and 
her—her spouse—they have great good-fortune : 
they get a grand prize in the lottery. Then he 
‘Carmeluecia, we will go to Paris—we will 
go to Paris, Carmeluccia.’ And why not Nina 
also? Very kind, was it not? But Andrea is 
always kind, so also Carmela, to me. Then Iam 
in Paris. I say, ‘It is not far to London; I go 
to London—I go to London, and see Leo.’ Per- 
haps I get an engagement—oh, no, no, no, you 
shall not laugh!” she broke in, though it was she 
herself who was laughing, and not he at all, “I 
am improved—oh yes, a little—a little improved. 
You remember old Pandiani, he always say my 
voice not bad, but that agi/ité@ was for me very 
difficult.” 

He remembered very well; but he also remem- 
bered that when he left Naples Signorina Rossi 
was laboring away with the most pertinacious 
assiduity at cavatinas full of runs and scales and 
fiorituri generally; and he was quite willing to 
believe that such diligence had met with its due 
reward. But when the young lady modestly 
hinted that she had left her music in the hall 
below, and would like Leo to hear whether she 
had not acquired a good deal more of flexibility 
than her voice used to possess, and when he had 
fetched the music and taken it to the piano for 
her, he was not a little surprised to see her select 
Ambroise Thomas’s “To son Titania.” And he was 
still more astonished when he found her singing 
this difficult piece of music with a brilliancy, an 
ease, a verve of execution that he had never 
dreamed of her being able to reach. 

“Brava! brava! bravissima! Well, you have 
improved, Nina!” he exclaimed. “ And it isn’t 
only in freedom of production, it is in quality, 
too, in timbre. My goodness, your voice has ever 
so much more volume and power! Come, now, 
try some big dramatic thing.” 

She shook her head. 

‘** No, no, Leo; I know what I do,” she said. “I 
shall never have the grand style—never—but you 
think I am improved, yes? 
something else.” 

He forgot all about her lack of a chaperon; 
they were fellow-students again, as in the old 
days at Naples, when they worked hard (and also 
played a little), when they comforted each other, 
and strove to bear with equanimity the grum- 
bling and querulousness of that always dissatis- 
fied old Pandiani. Signorina Rossi now sang the 
Shadow Song from Dinorah ; then she sang 
the Jewel Song from Faust ; she sang “Caro 
nome” from figoletto, or anything else that he 
could suggest; and her runs and shakes and 
scale passages were delivered with a freedom 
and precision that again and again called forth 
his applause. 

“And you have never sung in public, Nina?” 
he asked. 

‘““At one concert, yes, in Naples,” the young 
lady made answer. “ And at two or three mati- 
nées.” And then she turned to him with a bright 
look. “You know this, Leo?—I aim offered— 
no—I was offered—an engagement to sing in 
opera; oh yes; it was the ¢mpresario from Mal- 
ta—he comes to Naples—Pandiani makes us all 
sing to him—then will I go to Malta, to the opera 
there? No!” 





says, 


Well, now, I sing 
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“Why not, Nina? 
opening,” he said. 

She turned away from him again, and her fin- 
gers wandered lightly over the keys of the piano, 

“T always say to me, ‘Some day I am in Eng- 
land; the English give much money at concerts ; 
perhaps that is better.’ ” 

“So you’ve come over to England to get a se- 
ries of concert-room engagements: is that it, 
Nina?” 

She shrugged her shoulders ever so slightly. 

“Perhaps. One must wait and see. It is not 
my ambition. No. The light opera, that is— 
popular ?—is it right ?” 

Yes, yes.” 

“Tt is very popular in England 
Italian lady, with her eyes coming back from the 
musie sheets to seek those of her friend. ‘* Well, 
Leo, if I take a small part to begin, have I voice 
sufficient? What do youthink ? No; be frank: 
say to yourself, ‘lam Pandiani; here is Antonia 
Rossi troubling me once more; it is useless; go 
away, Antonia Rossi, and not trouble me!’ Well, 
Maestro Pandiana, what you say?” 

“So you want to go on the stage, Nina ?” said 
he; and again the dread of finding himself re- 
sponsible for this solitary young stranger sent 
a qualm to his heart, It was an embarrassing 
position altogether; but at the same time the 
thought of shaking her off—of getting free from 
this responsibility by telling a white lie or two 
and persuading her to go back to Naples—that 
thought never even occurred to him. To shake 
off his old comrade Nina? He certainly would 
have preferred, for many reasons, that she should 
but if she 
was relying on him for an introduction to the lyric 
stage, why, he was bound to help her in every pos- 
sible way. “You know you've got an excellent 
voice!” he continued. ‘And a very little stage 
training would fit you for a small part in comedy- 
opera, if that is what you're thinking of, as a be- 
ginning. But I don’t know that you would like 
it, Nina. You see, you would have to become 
under-study for the lady who has the part at pre- 
sent; and they’d probably want you to sing in 
the chorus; and you'd get a very small salary— 
at first, you know, until you were qualified to take 
one of the more important parts—and then you 
might get into a travelling company.” 

“A small part?” said she, with much cheerful- 
ness. “Oh yes; why not? I must learn.” 

“ But I don’t know that you would like it,” he 
said, still ruefully. ‘‘ You see, Nina, you might 
have to dress in the same room with two or three 


Surely that was a good 
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” 


said the young 


have taken to concert-room business ; 


of the chorus girls— 
“ And then ?” she said, with a little 
gesture, and an elevation of her beautifully form- 


dramatie 


ed black eyebrows. “Leo, you never saw my 
lodgings with the family Debernardi— 
only mount the stairs- 


“My goodness, Nina, I could guess what the 


you have 


inside of the rooms was like, if they were any 
thing like those interminable and horrid stairs!” 
he exclaimed, with a laugh. “ And 
were always so fond of pretty things, 
and always so particular when we went to a res- 
taurant—to live with the Debernardis ! 

“Ah, Leo, you imagine not why?” said, 
also laughing, and when she laughed her milk 
“Old Pietro Deber 
nara he lives in Eng] and some years : 
English, perhaps not 
then he teach me as 


you who 


ind flowers, 


she 


white teeth shone merrily, 
he speaks 
very well, but he speaks; 
he knows; and when it is 
possible I go on the Risposta and sail over to 
Capri, and all the way, and all the return, I listen, 
and listen, and listen to the English people; and 
I remember, and I practise alone in my owh 
room, and I say, ‘Leo, he must not ridicule me 
when I go to England,’” 

“Ridicule you!” 
wish I could speak Italian as freely as you speak 
English, Nina!’ 

“Oh, you speak Italian ver’ well!’ said she. 
“ But why you speak still the Neapolitan dialetto 
—dialect, is it right ?—that you hear in the shops 
and the streets? Ah, I remember you are so 
proud of it, and when I try to teach you proper 
Italian, you laugh—you wish to speak like Sabet- 
ta Debernardi, and Giacomo, and the others. 
That is the fault to learn by ear, instead of the 
books correctly. And you have not forgotten 
yet!” 

“Well, Nina,” he resumed, “I don’t seem to 
have frightened you with the possibility of your 
having to dress in the same room with two or 
three chorus girls whom you don’t know; and in 
fact, if I happened to be acquainted with the thea- 
tre, I dare say I could get the manager to make 
sure you were to dress along with some nice girl, 
who would show you how to make up, and all 
that. But you would get a very small salary to 
begin with, Nina; perhaps only thirty shillings a 
week—and an extra pound a week when you had 
to take up your under-study duties—however, 
that need not trouble you, because we are old 
comrades, Nina, and while you are in England my 
purse is yours.” d 

She looked at him doubtfully. 

‘‘ Ah, you don’t understand,” he said, gently. 
“Tt’s only this, Nina: I have plenty of money; 
if you are a good comrade and a good friend, you 
will take from me what you want—always—at 
any moment.” 

The pretty, pale olive face flushed quickly, and 
for a brief second she glanced at him with grate- 
ful eves ; but it was perhaps to cover her embar- 
rassment that she now rose from the piano, and 
pretended to be tired of the music and of these 
professional schemes. 

“Tt is enough of business,” she said, lightly. 
“Come, Leo, will you go for a small walk ?—have 
you time?” 

“Oh yes, I have time,” said he; “but you 
must not say booziness, Nina; it is bizness.” 

“* Beezness !—beezness |” 
is enough of beezness, You go for a walk with 
me—yes? How beautiful the weather !” she con- 
tinued, in a suddenly altered tone as she looked 


said he, indignantly = 
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he said, smiling. “It 











out at the sunlit foliage of the Green Park, and 
then she murmured, almost to herself, in those 
soft Italian vowel sounds, “Ah, Leo mio, che 
sarei felice d’essere in campagna !” 

It was a kind of sigh; perhaps that was the 
reason she had inadvertently relapsed into her 
own tongue. And as they went down the stairs 
and he opened the door for her, the few words he 
addressed to her were also in Italian. 

“The country!” he said. ‘ We will just step 
across the street, Nina, and you will find yourself 
in what is quite as pretty as the country at this 
time of year. You may fancy yourself sitting in 
the Villa Reale, if you could only have a flash of 
blue sea underneath the branches of the trees.” 

But when they had crossed over and got into 
the comparative quiet of the Park, she resolutely 
returned to her English again; and now she was 
telling him about the people in Naples whom he 
used to know, and of their various fortunes and 
circumstances. Sometimes neither of them 
spoke; for all this around them was very still 
and pleasant—the fresh foliage of the trees and 
the long lush grass of the enclosures as yet un- 
dimmed by the summer dust; the cool shadows 
thrown by the elms and limes just moving as the 
wind stirred the wide branches; altogether a 
world of soft, clear, sunny green, unbroken ex- 
cept by here and there a small copper beech, with 
its bronze leaves become translucent in the hot 
light. It is true that the browsing sheep were 
abnormally black, and the yellow-billed starlings 
had perhaps less sheen on their feathers than 
they would have had in the country ; nevertheless, 
for a park in the midst of a great city, this place 
was very quiet and beautiful and sylvan; and in- 
deed, when these two sat down on a couple of 
chairs under a fragrant hawthorn, Nina’s lustrous 
dark eves became wistful and absent, and she said, 

“Yes, Leo, it is as you say in the house—it all 
appears a dream.” 

“What appears like a dream to you?” 
companion asked. 

“To be in London, sitting with you, Leo, and 
hearing you speak,” she answered, in a low voice. 
“Often I think of it—often I think of London, 
wondering what it is like—and I ask myself, 
‘Will Leo be the same after his great renown ? 
Are we friends as before ?’ 


her 





And now I am here, 
and London is not dark and terrible with smoke, 
but we sit in gardens—oh, very beautiful !—and 
Perhaps 


it is a dream,” she continued, looking up with a 


Leo is talking just as in the old way, 
smile: “ perhaps I wake soon.” 

“Oh no, it isn’t a dream, Nina,” said he; “ only 
it might pass for one, for you haven’t told me 
It is all a mys 
Where are you staying, for exam 


how you managed to get here, 
tery 
ple?” 

“My lodging “T have an apart- 
ment in the Restaurant Gianuzzi.” 

‘Where is that ?” 

“ Rupert Street,” she answered, with a valiant 
effort at the proper pronun¢ iation 

““My goodness, what are you doing, Nina?” he 


to me. 





* she said, 


said, almost angrily. 
foreign restaurant, in the neighborhood of Leices- 
ter Square! You'll have to come out of that at 
once !”’ 

“You must not scold me, Leo,” she said, in 
rather a hurt way. “ How am I to know ?” 

‘T am not scolding you,” he said. Indeed, he 
knew better than to do that. If once the notion 
had got into her little head that he was really up- 
braiding her, she would have been up and off in 
a moment, proud-lipped, indignant-eyed, with a 
fierce wrong rankling in her heart; and weeks it 
might take him to pet her into gentleness again, 
if she did not forthwith set out for the 
South, resolved to return to this harsh, cold Eng- 
land no more. “I am not scolding you, Nina,” 
he said, quite gently. “Of didn’t 
know. And of course you were attracted by the 
Italian name; you thought you would feel at 


“Living by yourse 





even 
course you 


home.’ 

“They are very nice people, yes, yes !” she 
And still inclined to hold her 
head erect, and her mouth was a little proud and 
offended. 

“Very likely indeed,” he said, with great con- 
sideration; “ but you see, Nina, a single young 
lady can’t stay at a restaurant by herself, without 
knowing some one, some one to go about with 
her.” 

“Why,” she said, vehemently, almost scornful- 
ly, “you think I not know that? An Italian 
girl, and not know that! Last night, hour after 
hour, I sit and think, ‘Oh, there is Leo singing 
now! If I may go to the theatre, to sit and hear 
him, and think of the old days, and perhaps to 
write home to the Maestro, and tell him of the 
grand fame of his scholar.’ But no; I cannot 
go out. There is no time yet to see about cha- 
peron. When it comes eleven hour, I say, ‘The 
theatre is ceased,’ and I go to bed. Then this 
morning I know no person; I say, ‘ Very well, I 
go and see Leo; he will understand; it is how 
I meet him in the Chiaja, and he says, ‘“ Good- 
morning, Nina. Shall we go for a little walk out 
to Pozzuoli?”’ It is just the same.’ 

“Yes, I understand well enough, Nina,” said he, 
good-naturedly, “and I wasn’t scolding you when 
I said you must get some better place to stay at 
while you arein London. Well, now, I am going 
to tell you something. I don’t know much about 
what actors and actresses are in Italy; but here 
in England they are exceedingly generous to any 
of their number that have fallen into misfortune ; 
and a case of this kind happened a little while 
ago. An actor, who used to be well known, died 
quite suddenly, and left his widow entirely unpro- 
vided for; whereupon there was a subscription 
got up for her, and a morning performance too, 
in which nearly all the leading actors and ac- 
tresses managed to do something or other; and 
the result is that they have been able to take the 
lease of a house in Sloane Street and furnish the 
rooms for her, and she is to earn her living by 
keeping lodgers. Now, if you really want to re- 
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main in London, Nina, don’t you think that might 
be a comfortable home for you ? 
nice, lady-like little woman; and great 
friend of mine too; she would do everything she 
could for you, There’s a chaperon for vou ready- 
made; for I’m afraid she has only one lox 
look after as yet, though she has all the neces- 
sary servants, and the establishment is quite 
complete. What do you say to that, Nina?” 

Her face had brightened up wonderfully at 
this proposal. 

“ Yes, yes, yes, Leo!” she said, instantly. “ Tell 
me how I £0, and I £o at once to ask her if she 
can give me apartments.” 

He glanced at his watch. 

“The fact is,” said he, slowly, “I was to have 
Junched with a very small party to-day—at a 
duchess’s house—at a duchess’s house, think of 
that, Nina!” 

She jumped to her feet at once, and frankly 
held out her hand. 

“ Forgive me, Leo! 
know.” 

“ Don’t be in such a harry, Nina,” he said, as 
“I'm going to break the appoint- 
ment, that’s all about it; Signorina Antonia Rossi 
doesn’t arrive in England every day. Ill tell you 
what we have got to do: we will get into a han 
som and drive to a telegraph office, and I'll get 
rid of that engagement; then we'll go on to the 
Restaurant Gianuzzi, and you and I will have a 
little luncheon by ourselves, just to prepare us 
for the fatigues of the day; then will get 
your things ready, and I will take you down to 
Mrs. Grey’s in Sloane Street, and introduce you 
to that most estimable little lady; and then, if 
Mrs. Grey happens to be disengaged for the even 
ing, she might be induced to come with you to 
the New Theatre, and she could take you safe 
How will that do, 


She is a vers 


she’s a 





I retard you; I did not 


he also rose. 











you 


home after the performance. 
Nina?” 

“You always were kind to me, Leo,” 
—though the 


gentle dark eyes rendered the words quite un 


she said 
gratitude plainly shining in the 


necessary 

And indeed she was delighted with a sort of 
childish delight to sit in this swift hansom, bowl 
ing along the smooth thoroughfare ; 





and she chat 





ted and chattered in her gay, rapid, disconnected 
fashion ; 





i she had nothing but contempt for 
the shabby Neapolitan fiacre 





nd the jolting 
red; and when 


companion ot 


streets that Leo of course reme 
at last she found herseif and 








ght window 
table in the Restaurant Gianuzzi—they being the 


old davs seated at a small, clean, bri 


only occupants of the long saloon—she fairly 
clapped her little hands together in her gladness 
And then how pretty she looked ! She had removed 
her bonnet; and the light from the window, fall 
jet black 
hair, gave it almost a blue sheen in places; w 


ing on the magnificent masses of her 





about the wax-like ear, for ex 
ample—a tiny ringlet had got astray, and its soft 
darkness against the olive complexion seemed to 


here and there 


heighten the clear, pure pallor of the oval cheek 
And now all doubts as to how Leo might reecive 
her had fled from her mind; they were on the 
old familiar terms again ; and she followed with 
an eager and joyous interest all that he had to 
Say to her. 
ate her sympathetic listening with this expressive 


Then how easily could she accentu 


face! large, beautifully 
formed mouth, the piquant little nose with its 


sensitive nostrils, the eloquent dark eve a4 ould 


The mobile, somewhat 


just say anything she pleased ; though, to be sure, 
however varying her mood might be, in aceord 
ance with what she heard and what was demand 
ed of her, her normal expression was one of an 
almost childish and happy content. She poured 
her glass of Chianti into a tumbler, and fille: 
that up with water, and sipped it as a canary sips. 
She made little pellets of bread with her dainty 
white fingers—but that was in forgetfulness 
that was in her eagerness of listening. And at 
last she said: 

“ What is it, Leo?—you wish to frighten me 
with your trials ?—no! for now you laugh at all 
these—these mortifications. Then aman is proud 
—he is sensitive—he is not patient as a woman 
—oh, you think you frighten me ?—no, no!” 

The fact is, he began to see more and more 
clearly that she was resolved upon trying her for- 
tune on the lyric stage; and he thought it his 
duty to let her know very distinctly what she 
would have to encounter. He did not exactly try 
to dissuade her; but he gave her a general idea 
of what she might expect, and that in not too 
His chief difficulty, however, was 
he was possessed by a vague feeling that 
there might be some awkwardness in having An- 
tonia Rossi engaged at the same theatre with hi:m- 
self; and yet, looking round all the light operas 
then being performed, he had honestly to confess 
that the only part Nina could aspire to take, witii 
her present imperfect pronunciation of English, 
was that of the young French officer played at 
the New Theatre by Mlle. Girond. Nor i it 
lessen his embarrassment to find, as soon as he 
mentioned this possibility, that to join the New 
Theatre was precisely what Signoriua Rossi de- 
sired. 

“T don’t think there would be much difficulty 
about it, Nina,” he was forced to admit, carefully 
g his reluctance the while. ‘ Lelimann, 
that is our manager, is talking about getting up 
a second travelling company, for the opera is so 
popular everywhere; and there is to be a series of 
rehearsals of under-studies, beginning next Mon- 
day, and you could see all the coaching going on. 
Then you could sit in front at night and watch 
Mlle. Girond’s ‘ business.’ How would you like 
that, Nina? Whether what she does is clever or 
stupid, you would have to copy it; the public would 
expect that—” 

“Why not?” Nina said, with a pleasant smile. 
* Why not? LIlearn. She knows more; why I 
not learn ?” 

“Tt’s a shame to throw away a fine voice like 
yours on a small part in comic opera,” he said, 


roseate colors. 
this: 











conce. 





still with vague dreams before him of a concert- 
her. 
‘But I must be 


room career for 
gin,” said she, with much prac 
tical common-sense, “ and while I am in the small 
part I learn to act, I learn the stage affair, I learn 
better English, to the end of having a place more 
important. Why, Leo, you are too careful of me. 
At Naples I work hard, I am a slave to old Pan- 
diani, I suffer everything. Can I not work hard 
here in London? .You think I am an infant? 
Certainly Lam not. No, no; I am old—old—” 
“ But light-hearted still, Nina,” he said, for she 
was clearly bent on laughing away his fears. 
Then he with a : i 
“There’s another thing, Nina—about the cos- 





litt] 
tue 


looked at her 


tume ? 

* Yes 2” she asked, innocently. 

‘I don’t know whether you would quite like, 
but Pll show you Mile. Givond’s dress anyway; 
then vou can judge for yourself,” said he. He 


called the waite: He scribbled on a 


* Photog: iph of Mile itaine 
Crépin in The Squires Daughter.” “Send round 


piece of 


papet Girond as Cay 


to some stationer’s shop, will you, and get me 





tha 
‘When the messenget 

tograph, Lionel 

but, indeed, 


Milk 


returned with the pho 
i rather timidly put it before her; 
there was nothing in the costume of 


Girond to startle any one, the uniform of the 





























boy-officer was so obviously a compromise. Nina 
glanced at it thoughtfully : 
“ Well, Leo,” she said, looking up, “you see 
no harm ?” 
*Harm!” said he, boldly taking 
‘of course not! It isn’t like any ur 
ever was known; I suppose it’s M 
own invention; but at all events the 
to prevent any modest girl wearing 1 
know more than one fa ynable lady 
thi is Rosa 
‘ or ought 
the ita wel or a 
tress has, that it is a necessity of one’s profession 
However, there’s nothing to be said about that 
costume anyway; I i id forgotten that Miss 
Girond had got her prett ttle blue coat made 
with so long a skirt Bes s, N wi v 
like yours, you will soon be beyo g to tak 
parts like that.” 
Indeed, she was so evidently anxious to 
an el gement in the s 1eut he 
self was engaged that his vague relu é 
lish ind he began co oe 
ld bring her before Mr. Lehma 
r, and Mr. Carey, the musical conduc 
y should hear her sing As to the 
what the manager would do, he! I 








Vhhate I S id a va il ( 
ignorance of stage re rements Ww 

speedily disappear. At the very time that L 
manh was trying to get new under-studies 


to the formation of a second trave 


re Was a pertect treas 





Lionel made cert 





had had time 








Mile. Girond’s ind perhaps one 
two chances of actually play rt the part, s 
would be rafted ) e or other of the trave 
ling comy inies and sent away thro the } 
neces, SO that any awkwardness arising from let 
being in the same theatre with himself, and he 
her only friend in England, to whom she would 


naturally appeal in auy emergency, would thus be 
obviated, 
‘ N ’ 1 


re driving ina han 





’ said he, as they we 





yane Street (all her belon 


som to fings veing on 
the top of the cab), “ Lehmann, our manager, is 
to be at the theatre this afternoon about some 
scenery, I fancy, and there’s a chance of our 

him if we went down some litile time 





before the performance. Would you come 
two things ? You 
the arrangement made at once.’ 
“Will you go with me, Leo? 
I mean Mrs. Grey will take 


I will try Oo get 


along 
and sing one or might have 
+ 

“On yes,” he said ; ‘ 
you, you know, for places for 
her and front afterward; but I 
with you as well. You won’t be 

She laughed. 

“* Afraid ?—no, no—what I can do 
here is no Pandiani to scold me if they no satis- 
fied—that is my own dbeezness—is it right ?—oh, [ 
say to you, Leo, if you hear Pandiani when I re- 
fuse to go to Malta know the 
Neapolitan deealet—dialect 9—no, it is not good 


you in 





will go 


afraid ?” 
I can do— 
think 


you you 


for you to know all the wicked words of Naples 





—and he is old ar 
ter. 


his curses— 


id evil-tempered—it is no mat- 
But in this theatre there is 


no Pandiani and 


“No, no, not ¢ 
old Debernardi has taug] 
lish Of course the Maestro did not curses 
to his favorite pupil—on yes, you were, Nina, a 
creat favorite, though he was always grumbling 
and growling. However his, Nina, 
you must sing your best this evening and impress 


Nina,” he 


it vou some str 


sai j baa I see 


irses, 








remember 


them, and I shouldn’t wonder if Lehmann gave 
you exceptional terms.” 

“More beezness ?” with a 
showed a gleam of her pretty teeth ; 


she smile that 
the 50 ind 
of the word had tickled her ear somehow : 
than once, as the 


said, 


more 





“ab rolled away down Kensing- 
tonward, he could hear her repeat to herself— 
™ heezness ! bee ZNESS <¢ 

This young Italian lady seemed to produce a 
most favorable impression on the little pale-faced 
widow, who appeared to be very grateful to Mr. 
Lionel Moore for having ght of her The 
ground-floor sitting-room and bedroom, she ex- 





thoug 


plained, were occupied by her sole lodger; the 
young lady could have the choice of any of the 


apartments above. 





as it turned 
out, was startled beyond measure at the price she 
was asked to pay (which, in truth, was quite mod- 
erate, for the rooms were good rooms, in a good 
situation, and neatly furnished), and it was only 
on Lionel’s insisting on it that she consented to 
take the apartments on the second floor 

“T beg you not miscomprehend,” Nina said, 





The young lady 
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somewhat earnestly, to the little landlady (for 
was she not a friend of Leo'’s?), “The price is 
perhaps not too large; it is to me that it is 
large—” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Nina,” Lionel broke in, 
“that’s all settled. You see, Mrs. Grey, Miss 
Rossi has come over here to get an engagement 
in comedy-opera, Or perhaps to sing at concerts, 
and if a manager calls to see her on business, 
she must be in decent rooms. You 





why, of course, 
can’t go and live in a slum. Mrs. Grey knows 
what managers are, Nina; you must take up a 
good position and hold your own; and—and, in 
fact, Nina, when you are in London, you can’t 
afford to go and climb those frightful Neapolitan 
stairs and hide yourself in a garret. So it’s set- 
tled, and I'm going out directly to hire a piano 
for you,” 

“For how much expense, Leo?” she said, anx- 
jously. 

“Oh, we'll see about that by-and- by,’ 
he 

He then explained 
to Mrs. Grey that Miss 
Nina was that very 
evening going along 
to the New Theatre 
to be heard by the 
manager and the con- 
ductor; that thereaf- 
ter she wished to see 
the performance of 
The Squire's Daugh- 
ter, in 
hoped el elong to take 
a part herself, and 
that if Mrs, Grey 
could find it conven- 
ient to accompany the 
young lady, it would 
be a very great obli 
gation to him — Mr. 
Moore. Mrs. Grey re- 
plied to this that her 
lodger had 
gone down to Rich- 


said 


which she 


solitary 


mond for two or three 
days ; she herself had 
no engagement of any 
kind for that even- 
ing; and when, she 
asked, did any one 
ever hear of an old 
actress refusing an 
invitation to go to the 
theatre ? 

“So that’s all set- 
tled too,” said this 
young man, who seem- 
ed to be carrying ev- 
erything his own way. 

Then he went out 
and hired a piano— 
necessarily a small 








upright — which was 
to be taken down 
to Sloane Street that 
same evening; next 
he sought out a tele- 
graph office, and sent 
au Inessage to Mr. Leh- 
mann and to Mr. 
Carey ; finally he call- 
ed at a florist’s and 
bought a whole heap 
of flowers for the bet 
ter decoration of Si- 

















gnorina Rossi’s new 
In this 
last affair he was re- 


apartments. 


ally outrageously ex- 
travagant, even for 
one who was habitu- 
ally careless about his 
expenditure; but he 
said to himself: 
“Well, I throw 
away lots of money in 
compliments to peo- 
ple who are quite in- 
different to me; and 
why shouldn't I allow 
myself a little latitude 
when it is my old com- 





rade Nina who has 
come over to Eng 
land ?”” 

When at length he 
got back to the house 
he found it would soon 
be time for them to 
be thinking of getting 
down to the theatre; 
30 he said: 


of hers. When they got down to the theatre 
they went at once on to the stage, where Nina 
found herself in the midst of an old-fashioned 
English village, with a gayly bedecked May-pole 
just behind her, while in front of her was the 
great, gaunt, empty, musty-smelling building, fill- 
ed with a dim twilight, though also there were 
here and there one or two orange points of gas. 
Lionel sent a messenger to the manager’s office, 
and also told him to ask if Mr. Carey had come ; 
then he opened Nina’s roll of music for her, and 
began to discuss with her which piece she should 
Fortunately Mr. Lehmann had not yet 
left—here he was—a stout, clean-shaven, sharp- 
eyed sort of a person, in a frock-coat and a re- 
markably shiny hat: he glanced at the young 
lady in what she considered a very rude and un- 
warrantable manner, but the fact was he was 
merely, from a business point of view, trying to 
guess what her figure was like. Lionel explained 
all the circumstances of the case to him, and gave 


choose 














her friend Leo. Very well indeed she sang; and 
Lionel was delighted, while of course Mr. Carey 
was professionally interested in hearing for the 
first time a voice so fresh and pure and so per- 
fectly trained; but when she had finished, the 
manager merely said, “Thank you; that will 
do; I needn’t trouble you further.” Then, after 
a word or two partly aside with Mr. Carey, he 
turned to Lionel and abruptly asked what salary 
she wanted—just as if Lionel had brought him 
some automaton and made it work. 

“T think you ought to give her a very good sal- 
ary,” the young man said, in an undertone; “she 
has studied under Pandiani at Naples, And if I 
were you, I wouldn’t ask her to sing in the cho- 
rus at all; I would rather keep a voice like that 
fresh and unworked until she is fit to take a 
part.” 

“Singing in the chorus won’t hurt her,” said 
he, briefly, “for a while at least, and she'll be- 
come familiar with the stage.” 














mind my running away? I’m on in the first 
scene, There is Mrs. Grey waiting for you; you 
must go and get something to eat; and when you 
come back, call at the stage-door, and you will 
find an envelope waiting for you with two places 
in it—the dress circle, if it can be managed, for 
I want you to be some distance away from the 
orchestra. Good-by, Nina!” 

She held his hand for a moment. 

“Leo, I thank you,” she said, regarding him 
with her dark eyes; and then he smiled, and 
waved another farewell to her as he disappeared ; 
and she was left to make her way with her pa- 
tient chaperon out of this great, hollow, porten- 
tous building, that was now resounding with mys- 
terious clankings and calls. 

And it was from a couple of seats in the 
back of the dress-circle that Mrs. Grey and her 
young charge heard the comedy-opera of Zhe 
Squire's Daughter ; and Lionel knew they were 
there; and no doubt he sang his best; for 

if Nina had been 
showing off what she 

could do in the morn- 

| ing, why should not 
he show. off. now, 

amid all these added 

i glories of picturesque 
costumes apd = sur- 
roundings ? Nina was 
in an extraordinary 
state of excitement, 
which she was unable 
altogether to conceal. 

| Mrs. Grey could hear 
the little muttered ex- 
| clamations in Italian ; 
she could see how in- 
tently that expressive 
face followed the 
progress of the piece, 
reflecting its every 
movement as it were; 
she caught a glimpse 
| of tears on the long 
! dark lashes when Lio- 
nel was singing with 
impassioned fervor 
his love-lorn  sere- 
nade; and then the 
next moment she was 
astonished by the 
} vehemence of the 
1 girl’s delight when 
the vast house thun- 

dered forth its ap- 
plause—indeed Nina 
herself was clapping 

her hands furiously, 

to join in the univer- 

sal roar of a recall 

—she was laughing 





with joy—she appear- 








ed to have gone mad. 
Then at the end of the 
second act she said, 
quickly : 
“Mrs. Grey, can I 
send to him a note? 
Is there letter -pa 
yer ?” 
| “Well, my dear, if 
we go into the refresh- 
ment-room and have 
a cup of tea, perhaps 
| one of the young la- 
} dies could give us a 
sheet of writing - pa- 
| per.” 
And thus it was 
that Lionel, when he 
was leaving the thea 
tre that night, found 
a neatly folded little 
note awaiting him. 
He was in a consider- 
able hurry, for he had 
to go home and dress 
and get off to a crush 
in Grosvenor Square, 
where he hoped to 
find Lady Adela 
| Cunyngham, her sis- 
ters, and Miss Georgie 
Lestrange (there was 
some talk of an im- 
mediate presentation 
of the little pastoral 
comedy), so that he 
had only time to 
glance over Nina’s 
nervously pencilled 
| scrawl, Thus it ran; 








“Now look here, 
Mrs, Grey, when Miss 
Nina has done with 
her singing and her 
talk with the mana- 
ger, you must take her to some restaurant and 
get some dinner for both of you, for you can’t 
yo on without anything until eleven. You will 
just have time before the performance begins. 
I’m sorry I can’t take you; but, you see, as soon 
us I hear what the manager says, I must be off 
to dress for my part. Then at the end of the 
performance I can’t ask you to wait for me; you 
will have to bring her home, either in a cab or by 
the Underground, for Nina is very economical. 
I hope you won't think I am treating you ill in 
leaving you to yourselves—” 

“Why, Leo, you have given up the whole day 
to me!” Nina exclaimed. 

“ You gave up many an afternoon to me, Nina,” 
he rejoined, “ when I sprained my ankle down at 
that confounded Castello dell’ Ovo.” 

The ordeal that the débutante had now to un- 
dergo was of course made remarkably easy for 
her, through the intervention of this good friend 





it as his own confident opinion that as soon as 
they had heard Miss Rossi sing there would be 
little doubt of her being engaged. At the same 
moment Mr. Carey appeared—a tall, blond, ex- 
tremely handsome person of the fashion-plate 
sort; and at a word from the manager, two or 
three scene-shifters went and wheeled on to the 
stage a small upright piano, 

Nina did not seem at all disconcerted by their 
business-like air and want of little formal polite- 
Quite calmly she took out “ Caro nome” 
from her music, and handed it to the conductor, 
who was at the piano. He glanced at the sheet, 
appeared a little surprised, but struck the open- 
ing chords forher. Then Nina sang; and though 
for a second or two the sound of her own voice 
in this huge empty building seemed strange— 
seemed wrong almost and unnatural—she had 
speedily recovered confidence, and was deter- 
mined that she would bring no discredit upon 


nesses, 





“SUE TURNED FROM HIM AND PUT HER HAND ON THE HANDLE OF THE DOOR. AT THE SAME INSTANT HE CAUGHT HER ARM.” 


But here Lionel drew the manager still further 
aside, and then enstted a conversation which nei- 
ther Nina nor Mr. Carey could in the least over- 
hear. At the end of it Mr. Lehmann nodded ac 
quiescence, and said, “ Very well, then’’; and 
straiglhitway he departed, for he was a busy man, 
and had little time to waste on the smaller cour- 
tesies of life—especially in the case of débu- 
tantes, 

Lionel returned to the young lady whose fate 
had just been decided. 

“That's all right, Nina,’ he said, ‘You are 
engaged as under-study to Miss Girond, and you'll 
have £3 a week as soon as you have studied her 
business, and are ready to take. the part when you're 
wanted. I will find you a full score, and you may 
get up some of the other music when you've no- 
thing better todo. The rehearsals of the under- 
studies begin on Monday; but I'll see you before 
then, and let you know all about it. You won’t 





“Leo, it 4s, mag- 
nificent, it is splen- 
did; you are a true 
artist; to-morrow I 
write to Pandiani; he 
will be overjoyed as Tam. But Miss Burgoyne 
—no, no, no—she is not artist at all—she is neg- 
ligent of her part, of the others in the seene— 
she puts up her fan and talks to you from behind 
it—why you allow that ?—it is insult to the pub- 
lic. She be/éeves not her part, and makes all the 
rest false. Whata shame to you, Leo! But your 
splendid voice, your fine timbre, carries every- 
thing. Bravo, my Leo! It is a great trionf, 
brilliant, beautiful, and Nina is proud of her 
friend, Good-night from Nia.” 


As Lionel was spinning along Piccadilly in his 
swift hansom, it occurred to him that if Nina were 
going to join The Squire's Daughter company, it 
might be just as well for her not to have any 
preconceived antipathy against Miss Burgoyne. 
For Miss Burgoyne was an important person at 
the New Theatre. 

{To BE CONTINUED.) 
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Fig. 1.—Irisn Guirvre CoLiar 


Bodice Trimmings. 

Tue belted French bodice illustrated in 
Fig. 1 is completed by a full round collar 
of Irish guipure embroidery, seven inches 
deep. The embroidery is pleated to a 
standing collar of gold-embroidered biack 
velvet, with a tab of the velvet extending 


down its front edge. Ruffles 


broidery are in the three-quarter sleeves. 
The bodice Fig. 2 has a collar and jabot 
of India silk matching it in color, 
neck is a pleated collar of the silk seven 
inches deep, edged with lace, with the 
front edges several inches apart. 
cornered searf, twenty inches wide at the 
top, and likewise edged with lace, is folded as il ustrated to 
form the jabot. A narrow cuff of lace-edged silk is on the 


sleeves. 


The collar and plastron of the bodice Fig. 3 are of cream 
silk muslin with lace. A puff of silk muslin with lac 
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[See Figs, 2-4.] 
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upper and lower edges forms 
the deep round collar, over 
the back of which is a second 
pleated collar of embroider- 
ed silk muslin. A full na-v- 
row plastron extending to 
the lower edge of the bodice, 
gathered at the neck and 
pleated in at the waist, is 
attached to the collar. 

A white muslin cape is il 
lustrated in Fig. 4. The 
cape is edged with embroid- 
ery and pleated, and is sur- 
mounted by a collar similarly 
edged and pleated. A revers 
collar of black velvet, with a 
lace frill in the neck and 
front edges, extends to the 
waist, and there terminates 
in a black velvet ribbon bow 


Piano Stool covered 
with Daghestan Rug. 

Tne cushioned top of this 
stool is covered with a square 
rug which in design and 
general effect is a copy of the 
Daghestan rugs brought from 
the East. The materials for 
this rug work (see Fig. 3) are 
a coarse-meshed rug canvas 
and a sort of tufted wool or 
arrasene which is called Da- 
ghestan chenille, A special 
needle is required for thread- 
ing the chenille, illustrated in F 
Fig. 4; it has a hook instead 
of an eve, as shown in the il- 
lustration, and is provided with a sheath 
which is drawn up over the hook when it is 
threaded, as shown in Fig. 8. <A working 
pattern of the rug is given in Fig. 2, togeth- 
er with a list of the colors which the sym- 
bols represent. The work is done in tent 
or half-cross stitch, each symbol of the de- 








Fig. 4.—Nrepie ror DaGuesran 
Rue Work.—Fvt Size 





FouLarp Gown with EMBROIDERY. 
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Border for Linen Embroidery. 
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terra-cotta On ¢ 
slanting button-hole stitch, worked i 
outside of the button-holed 
plait stitch of dark olive and dark terra-cotta. 
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Fig. 1.—Fuit 
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HA RI PER’s 





ZO BE USED WITH 
DISCRETION. 


W E are sometimes surprised to see how very 

long ago our race found out not only what 

s good to eat, but what was good to heighten 
the flavor even of that. Thus there is no record 
of a time when people, in the countries where it 
grew naturally, did not use the garlic as a condi- 
adding a distinct trait to stew or 
lish by it, but eating it raw, bite for bite, 
with bread, long before the days of salads, to the 


ment, not only 
other 
most delicate of which a mere soupcon of it, im- 
parted by means of the heel of a loaf which has 
been rubbed with garlic thrown into the salad- 


bowl, makes a spirited improvement. But of 
value as it is when properly used, there are few 
things more disagreeable when out of place, and 
that it is decidedly when found in milk and but- 
ter, as in our Middle States it is apt to be when 


the pastured cows nibble it with the spring grass, 
the bulb having been imported at first, and hav 
ing contrived to spread and naturalize itself into 
a nuisance at last. That garlic should be used 
gingerly might be imagined when its strength is 
known to be such that an oil can be made 
it so acrid that it will 
which exists in it to the extent which makes the 
breath and the body of the eater unbearable; 
and that from the bulbs can be expressed a juice, 
which when evaporated makes as strong cement 
for china as can be found. As a flavor and rel- 
ish, as a stimulant to the circulation, the nerves, 
and the appetite, every house-keeper should have 
some cloves of garlic in her store-room, but every 
house-keeper should be exceedingly careful, and 
know with what discretion to use one of them. 


from 
raise 





SINGULAR PLANT. 


TRAVELLERS tell us of a plant in Arabia the 
seeds of which produce the same effect as laugh- 
ing-g 


¢-fas 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mra. Winstow'’s Soornine Syrur for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 2 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





CORNELL'S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 
Keeps the skin soft, white, and healthful. 25 cents, 
All Drnggis P. O. Box 2148, New York.—{[ Adv. 








Lames stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme. Prrsrar, 108 Rue Rivoli, 108, Paris.—(Adv.} 





ADVER’ r ISEMEN 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & €0.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely re and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
8I1LY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Ts. 






Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


& CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


En the Migd Court of Pustice.—Gosnell y. Durrant. On Jan. %, 
, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunction with _— 

pact wh Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from infringt ping 

John Gosnell & Co.'s Registered Trade-Mark CHERRY B' ‘OSSOM. 


BEECHAM’S } PILLS 


ON A WEAK STOMACH. 
a Box 


OF A LL pRuccisTe. 





You can live at home and make more eeelpetwuk free 


than at anything else in the world. Efther sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








a blister—an oil | 








| und sold respectively at $1.00, 80 cts., 
; pound. 
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url WEIGH 
ROYAL BOW oR 


A8S01 UTELY PUBS 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, 


A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Roya Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 








READY FOR USE. 


REQUIRE ONLY HEATING. 
Oxtail. Vegetable. 
French Bouillon. Julienne. 
Tomato. Mock Turtle. 
Printanier. Pea. 

Beef (or Soup and Bouilli). 


Green Turtle. 
Terrapin. 
Chicken, 
Mullagatawny. 
Consomme. 
Mutton Broth. 


In 13-Pint Glass Jars, Quart, Pint, and 3¢-Pint Cans, 


CLAM BROTH, 


PUT UP IN GLASS JARS, 
We ask for a trial and a comparison with 
any other brand on the market. 

The excellent quality of these Soups has caused them 
to be exclusively served on the Palace, Buffet, or 
Parlor Cars of the Pullman, Wagner, Union, 
Menarch, Chicago, Alton and Intercolonial 
Railroad of Canada Co. 

GF” Send us 14 cents to help pay express and receive 
a sample can, your choice, 


101 Warren Street, New York. Sold by Grocers. 





One-Minute Talks about 


SIROCCO TEA. 


No. 4. 
* Morning, noon, and night, where’er I may be, 
Fondly I am dreaming ever on tea.’ 

The ‘' Afternoon tea ” has of late years become quite 
an institution in society. 

The best people use only the best tea to offer to 
their visitors, and the new SEIROCCO TEA, 
grown and imported solely by us, is undoubtedly 
the finest tea in the market. 

There are three qualities of these fine Indian teas 
put up in sealed packages, thus insuring their purity, 
and 60 cts. per 
Sent by mail, postpaid. Sample package free. 


DAVIDSON & CO., 
Sole Growers of * Sirocco Tea,” 
1436 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
For sale as above, and also by the following: 
George Sutherland, 257 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
John Murray & Co., 23 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. 


(rose & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


LADIES 


Are delighted with the beauty, strength, 
and brilliancy of 


CHALMERS’ 


GELATINE 


USE NO OTHER. 








THE CREAT ENCLISH REMEDY. 


Beecham’s Pills 
For Bilious and Nervous Disorders. 


“Worth a Guinea a Box ”—but sold 


for 25 cents, 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





| 
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CUTICURA 
MEDICATED TOILET SOAP 





The Most Exquisite Skin Purifier and 
Beautifier of Modern Times 


Pr nee, THE SOFTEST, WHITEST HANDs, 


FREE FROM REDNESS, ROUGH- 


ness, Chaps, and Fissures, Shapeless Nails and Painful Finger Ends, 





prisingly 
unequalled for the Toilet, and unrivalled for the Nursery. 
the highest purity by the Analytical Chemists of the State of Massachusetts. 
Sale greater than the combined sales of all other skin soaps, both foreign 


and domestic. 


clears the complexion of Pimples, Black- 
heads, and minor Skin Blemishes, lessens 
Tan, Freckles, and Discolorations, and 
prevents Irritation and Inflammation of 


the Skin and Scalp of Children and 
Infants. Absolutely pure, delicately 
medicated, exquisitely perfumed, sur- 


effective, it is simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, 


Guaranteed of 


Sold throughout the civilized world. 
b@™= Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 


64 pages, 50 illustrations, 


300 diseases of the Skin, Scalp, and Blood, and 50 Remarkable Testimonials. 


Address Potter 





Drug and Chemical Cesperntan, Boston, U. 


S. A. 























ot eor stew hte “ARGe, i 
Sa FLESH or 
zg Z eeRFeCT TOSS % 
2] *LABLACHE*= {2 
So zx 
\RACE POWDER js 
> BOSTON-B. LEVY.— aa 





From 
YSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Tugatre, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Exq., 34 West St. 
N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have nsed it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
verfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
Peantifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., | 
Boston, Mass. 


Lise COMPANY'S 


receipt of 25 2-cent 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., 


| 


| 


the charming little CINDERELLA in the | 
CR 


| 


EXTRACT of MEAT. 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, ‘‘an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars, 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label ,as above. 
Sold by Storckeepers, Grocers, and Druggists, 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., 





aici Noemi LADIE S 
A 


Greatest inducements to 
rders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees and EMI Powders. 


GET PREMIUM 27, 


For full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289,New York,N.Y¥ 


ComPany 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 














BABY < CARRIACES, 


100 styles. rake on all, free, 
‘Addon As and eet Wheel 
Chairs. iectery ay 


md stam) mp fo 
LUBURG wre. Ga Me nate St Paitan, 






BEECHAM’S PILLS 


(THE GREAT ENCGLISH REMEDY.) 


OUS and’ 


Nervous 
Sick Headache. &c. 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 








L't’d, London. | 


cal illustrations. 





BARBOUR’ S 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


= ie FOR 


“Button: Sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OB OTHER FANOY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 





The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


PICTORIAL HISTORY 


OF THE 


CIVIL WAR 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
In two splendid folio voinmes, same 


| size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 


famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Il- 


Instrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser, Par 

NOTICE,—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Lonis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Panl, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
Agents wanted, 
terms to first-class men. 


tion free of charge. Liberal 


In many parts of the conun- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan. 


For a DISORDERED LIVER 
Try BEECHAM’S PILLS, 
26cts. a Box. 


OF ALI: DRUGGISTS. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Nicholson’s 
Liquid Bread 


Is sold largely throughout the Union and abroad. 
Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious 
taste. Its health-restoring qualities are wonder- 
ful. An excellent liquid food for the sick or well, 
Recommended by physicians for debility, ex 
haustion, and wasting diseases. Also to nursing 
mothers and infant invalids. An excellent ap 
petizer. An aid to digestion. A valuable re. 
storative and constructive with lowest alcoholi¢ 
development. Choicest materials used in its 
manufacture, and ripened by time 

Medical and popular experience has proved the 
Extract of Malt a most valuable tonic or remedial 
preparation, which is freely presoribed by phy- 
sicians, especially where the nervous or physical 
systems are injured by disease or overwork. 

Sold by all leading Grocers and Druggists. 


DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME 


RAB APPLE 
BLOSSOMS. 


(Malus Coronaria. ) 

Under the title of Crab Apple 
Blossoms, The Crown 
Perfumery Co. are now 
selling one of the most fragrant 
and delightful perfumes ever 
4 produced.— Court Journal. 


REGISTERED 


nt a 





INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS. 


(REGISTERED. ) 

The popular, new 
smelling salts of The 
Crown Perfumery 
Co. appreciated alike in 
palace, mansion and cot- 
tage as a most refreshing 
luxury. Made only by 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 


177, New Bono Srt., -, Lonvon. Sold everywhere 


Le Boutillier Bros.. 


Broadway and 1th St., N.Y. 


CLOSING OUT 


DSUMMER SALE 


Great: Reductions. 


WRITE TO US FOR SAMPLES OR INFOR- 
MATION OF ANYTHING IN THE DRY- 
GOODS LINE OF WHICH YOU 
MAY BE IN NEED 





All mail matter should bear our street address, 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL BLONDES 


Nearly all use Madame Thompson's 


FLUIDE D’OR. 


Every shade of Blond Hair can be obtained by using 
it without the least injury; the very best article known 
Price $1.00 a Bottle or 6 large Bottles for $4.00 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


224 5th Ave. near 26th Street, N. Y. 


FREEMAN'S VELOUTINE 
FACE POWDER. RNS 


Hygienic, Pure, Free from Poison— 
Impalpably Fine, Invisible, Don’t 
rub off; in short is 
PERFECT—-CHASTE—REFINED. 
Sold by Drugyists everywhere, or the mf’g’r will 
Mail it direct, postage free, 25 and Vv per box, 
White, pink and cream shades. ventioning [Mary Anderson. | 
this paper with order for powder, will send 4 trial bottle of the 
Exquisite new Perfrme, Freeman’s ‘* Hiawatha,.”’ 
FREEMAN Perfumer, 523 E. 152d St., N. ¥. ; Branch Cin., 0. 














MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


> “‘PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 


guarnteed ‘becoming’ to 1 
who wear their hair’ parted, $6 
haa size and color. 
ask, with prep’n 





the m’fr for Illust’d Price-Lista 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 





a by Prcx’s Pat. Improvan 
Cusniongp Ear Drums. 
Whispers WEE distinctly. 


Comfortable, He the Tilustrated book & pre rm FRE Address 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. ens £. paper, 




















“The Olive Oils of Lucca, Calci, and Buti in Tus- | 
cany are esteemed the Finest in the World.”—Refort 
on Agriculture in Italy by the Italian State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Rome. 

(Relazione intorno alle Condizioni dell’ Agricoltura. 
Ministero d’Agricoltura Industria e Commercio.) 


S.RAE & CO, guarantee their Finest Sublime LUCCA 
OIL tobe CENUINE TUSCAN OLIVE OIL > 
the CHOICEST QUALITY 2n¢ absolutely PURE, | 


selected from the best growths of the above-named districts. 


Vol. I., p. 587. 





S. RAE & CO. have been the largest Exporters of Finest Lucca 
Oil to England for the last 40 years.—See Reports from Her May- 
esty’s Consuls, No. 6, 1885, p. 318. 


ESTABLISHED & RAE & CO. 


1836. 


LEGHORN, TUS- 
CANY, ITALY. 





Wholesale Mina gents and Importers: 


FRANCIS H.LEGGETT & CO., West Broadway, Franklin,and Varick Sts. 
JAMES A. HAYES & CO., 9 and 11 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 
SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO., Randolph Street and Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
FRANK A. SARTORI, 103 W alnut Street, Philadelphia, P: a. 

RAE’S LUCCA OIL is kept by most first-class Grocers. If you find any difficulty in getting 
it, please write to the nearest Agent, who will have it delivered at your residence by a retail Grocer 


, New York, N.Y 


Write to Agents for copy of Prima Arborum (the Olive-tree and its 
Fruit). 30 pp., 10 beautiful engravings. Please mention this Paper. 





REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


| 
has been for | 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


and 
valtigiins the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 





COOLING, 


acker ss...’ 
ar Soa 


Promotes a clear, soft, smooth skin, healthful scalp,and vigorous hair. Invaluable for 
stamps. Menti 


SOOTHING, ANTISEPTIC 


HYGIENIC LUXURY. 


MADE OF VEGETABLE 


AND GLYCERINE 


OILS, PINE-TAR, 


Summer Rashes and Irritations. 25 cts. Druggists. Sample ('¢ cake), ro cts., n Bazar. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 han schariette 


t in the world. Examine hi 
es. oo GEN 4" IN v 








y LURE SHOE. 
$2.00 and $1.75 Boy s’ SCHOOL SHOES, 
All made in Congress, Button and Lace. 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE LADIES. 


Best Material. Best Style. Best Fitting. 
If any dealer says he has the W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES without 

name and price, st: amped on mg ym, put him down asa fraud. If not 

sold by your dealer, write W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS 





Ts. SETA W/ 
54 West 14th St., 


Near 6th Ave., New York, 





GEO. WHITE, THE 


% 9 Tailor of Washington, has invented 
and copyrighted Wi hite’s Glove Fit- 
Rei 


ting idy-Cut 


WAIST LINING 


SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented | Guaranteed to fit, made of best Silesia, all shades, so 
November 15, 1887; feather-light, life ike. and beanti- traced that the most inexperie need can make 
ful ; requires no dressing; do not wv. SKELs | fect and stylish-fitting w 
ETON WIGS AND TOU » made of beau- | cents, and 6 cents for postas 
tiful, w avy hair, MYSWIEIPrC are unequalled the highest part only. Directions with each 
for price and beauty. Immeuse assortment of gray Also a perfect fitting and hanging 
and white hair. | 

HAIR -CUTTING, curling, shampooing, and SKI RT LINING, 
dyeing On the premises by the best French artists. . 

EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, | Patent applied for, 
C. B. or Cocoanut Balm, for the complexion, is cre- | made of best English Percalin in all shades. Price 
ating a great sensation throughout the world. $1.00 75 cents, and 16 cents for postage Waist measure and 

f fi ary. These Linings are perfect. 
lining { t 

























per bottle. EX'’TRACT of TURKISH ROSE 
LEAVES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine 







as the blush of the rose. #1.00 and $1.50 per bottle | GEO. W T 
Gentine AUBURNINE for turning Gr: ay or | 1110 F Street, N. wow ishing 
Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden and New Bond Street, London, England . 


Auburn, Will not rab off. 
Positively not injurious. 

ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50c. and 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
Spring Catalogue. 


su PERFI U ou S HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfige 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
a electricity nor any of the ad- 

vertised poisonous stuffs ¢ | 
accomplish. Address Mme. Junian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. | 


Price, $2.00 per bottle. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 











CUTTER’S 


Black Silk. 


Is a Pure Dye Black 


styles (see cut in 


Pure Dye means that the 
black 


weight in the 
good and permanent 
time, or the ** Antwe 
no gum to crock, or 





Dress Silk woven in five rent 
Cen noche eabed vig orang 
ere is nO more body or 
dye than is needful to secure a 
color. Like the silks of the older 


rp Silks” of to-day, they contain 


grease to shine. 


How Can You Tell It? 


ist—It is cut into dress 
yards, and must be so sold 


2nd—Every dress pattern has our name in go 


JOHN D. 


patterns of 16, 17, 18, and 20 
by all dealers. 





Id, thus: 


CUTTER & Co. 





Scns 


Why? To assure 


kno »wing the get 


t has no cole 


|} the goods, but the bead dont 


4th—It is always 
To save 


vantage than ordinar 


therefo : © che ” 


r 
oll Is 80K 


it one unl 


every purchaser getting and 


ine Cut —— 


ored selvedge, but is black from 
waste. Colored selvedges set off 
need them 
twenty-five 


waste also It « 





inches wide 





y silks 19, 20, and 2 


orm price—$2.20 per yard. 


How Can You Get It? 


Ask your dealer 
we will refer 


(44 East 141 


What more 
or refreshing after 


the best, by far, you 


for it. If he does not supply it 
you to <« ] 


ye who will 


h Street, snien N.Y, 


soothing after shaving, 
a dusty day, than Lavender—but 
will find is Arkinson’s- 


CORSETS 3 


Over 14 





Millions Sold in this 


Country alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


oe 





Braces Free. 







noys ay 


gaq}of2 ay 


Our regular price for these sh sulder braces is seventy- 
five cents per pair. We will mail one pair free and 
iid to every subscriber to 


THE ‘MME. DEMOREST ILLUSTRATED 





MONTHLY FASHION JOURNAL. 
Subser on to which is 50 cts. per year. Send us 50 
ct imention Harerer SB AZAn, and we will send the 
braces at once, nd m ke uasubscriber for one ve 
li Journal contair ’ fully illustrat 

ve ring every pr ns, faney worl 
hema decoration, Address 





Demore +? Fashion and Sewing Machine Co., 
1 


E. 14t 


A NEW 


Nos. 30, 40, 50, 60, white and t cr ue 
SPOOL, SOO yds., l0c., post; 


LACH 


h St., New York City. 


BEST in the WORLD. 


MAKES BEAUTIFUL LACI 


«rocheting Book, containir 
Patterns and directions, 10 « 
uy of Dealer or or 





= 3uy cale or 
der from us. Make address plain 
including State. 


For Crocheting. 


Glasgo Lace Thread Co., 
Clasgo, Conn. 





~ Ch 


Will be found invaluatle for 

olera Infantum 

and My sun me rT Coin} malota, 
A 7; 








_LADIE 





ir oe yr adt 

ed batw e re’ 
ain life whenever 
fails, 4sizes35c 












hdehage us if you want tomn tke 
ey; every hour will cor 


i. <. GROSH &Co., Richux ynd,V a 
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FACETLE. 
THE BALLADE OF A REFORMED BOOR. 


I po not eat my marrowfats 
In these days with a table-spoon; 
I have my butter served in pats, 
With ice around them when it’s June. 
At table I ne'er sing a tune, 
For “sit” I do not now say “ set”; 
I do not dub my waiter ** coon” 
Since I have stadied etiquette. 


While in the house I eschew hats; 
Like Chesterfield I eat a prune; 
I even am polite to cats, 
And take my hat off to the moon. 
1 never laugh like a dragoon; 
Ne’er lose my temper, sekiom bet; 
I do not play the wild buffoon 
Since I have studied etiquette 


I never call my babies brats; 

I do not call my foe “ poltroon ;” 
At agéd tales I ne’er cry “ Rats!” 

I don’t indulge in sharp lampoon. 

I ne'er * keel over,” though I swoon, 
And seldom do I run in debt. 

To all I’ve been a priceless boon 
Since I have studied etiquette. 


ENVOY 
What? Must yon go? Well, come back soon. 
I beg old times you'll not forget. 
"Twixt os I've felt much like a loon 
Since I have studied etiquette. 
CARLYLE SMITH. 


————— os 
GOOD ADVICE. 

“O for a lodge in some vast wilderness!” 

“Good suggestion, When I’ve paid what I owe for 
a lodge in town, perbaps I will.” 

a aay 

In the world’s drama the part of Wisdom ought to 

be the réle of Sclomon. 


————_——_——__ 
A NATURAL GRUDGE. 

“ He’s a mean, contemptible man. Why, what he is 
now he owes entirely to me.” 

“ No wonder he has a grudge against you, if he owes 
his meanness and contemptibility to you! 

ee 

A burning glass—a tumbler of vitrio! 

a 
THE USUAL DEARTH. 

“ That’s a fine desk, Browne.” 

“Yes; I flatter myself it’s pretty good. Pigeon- 
holes for everything—poems, paragraphs, short sto- 
ries, etc., etc.” 

“IT see you haven't one for ideas. You never have 
any of those, I suppose.” 


PROPOSAL A LA MODE. 
‘““AW, MAUD, YOU MUST HAVE SEEN FOR AGES THAT I ADOWAH YAW; SAY YAAS, DEAWEST.” 
“‘OH YES; CERTAINLY, BERTIE.” 
**SO GLAD, SO GLAD; ALL SETTLED. I ADAWAH YAW MOAW THAN EVAWH,” 





BRIDGET’S SUGGESTION. 

Mistress. ‘‘ Bridget, I wish you would refill my ink- 
stand for me.” 

Briveer (upstairs girl). “ Please, mum, ivery toime 
oi fills that inkshtand oi-gits me hands that black 
they don’t git clane fur a wake.” 

Misterss. ** But you surely do not expect me to 
do it 2?” 

Bripert. “No, mum; but oi waz thinkin’ yez 
moight ax th’ colored cook.” 

—cnnestigelichnanisnant> 
SPECIAL INFORMATION. 

Exsis. “What is the meaning of the Italian word 
* Andante’ I see so often 2?” 

Mr. Saitu. ‘Ah! oh! Andante, yon know, was the 
mother of the celebrated Italian poet.” 

Exsiz. ** Thanks.” 

COURAGE. 

“That man is as brave a fellow as levermet. Why, 
only last week he met his tailor, to whom he owes a 
cool three hundred, and, by Jove, he cut him—yes, 
sir—cut him dead.” 

A MOVING DRAMA. 

“That is a strong drama of mine, even if I do say 
it. Theemotional qualities of it haven’t been equalled 
in mahy a day.” 

“Yes, that’s so. I was moved three miles from the 
theatre by the first act, and couldn't get back in time 
for the others.” 

EVERY ONE PLEASANT. 

Tep. “ What's that man langhing at?” 

Nev. “* Because he bought a horse at a bargain.’ 

Ten. “And what’s the other fellow chuckling 
over 2?” 

Np, “* Because he sold the horse.” 

, —__———— 
A STRANGE SELECTION. 
Since Jefferson it was who wrote 
The nation’s Declaration, 
Tis singular and sad to note 
A lack of penetration 
In those who chose the nation’s bird; 
For none can well denay 
That gratitude should have deferred 
The Eagle to the J. 
aeuctigsliesipalin 


HE HAD BEEN THERE BEFORE. 


Rev. Primrose. “ Do you know where you will yo 
if you do these naughty things 2?” 











Lutte Jounniz. ** Yes. sir—go to bed.” NOT BADLY NAMED, 


cennepelinnencianien 
NEVER JUDGE BY APPEARANCES. 

Brown, “ Business must be slack, when you spenc iaiia anita ‘iat _ 
your time catching flies.” a | A DEGREE WORSE. 

Drveaist. * Come and help me catch some. I want Mus. Coswieerr. “I never like to take my little 
them to put on a sheet of fly-paper I’m advertising in | girl to church: she asks me such queer questions on 
the window.” the way home.” 

Mas. Brown, “ That isn’t half as bad as my little 








nik 
' 


ATR? girl; she asks the queer questions right out loud in 
wil church. 


chieanipeianenind 
IN THE CONSERVATORY. 

“What a delightfully cool place this is!’ 

“Yes; and what a comfort it must}be in sniumer to 
feel that you have a palm-tree 
right within reach, so that you 
can pick a fan whenever you want 
one.” 

Time cannot be arrested, but it 
can be taken up. 


conical 
A COOL ENGAGEMENT. 
Mr. Goruam. “Isn’t it a long 
whrile since you kissed me, love 2?” 
Miss Boston. “I can’t remem- 
ber, really. Wait till l refer to my 
diary.” 





a ao 
WHO, INDEED! 

Grirs. “* Family resemblance is 
not a good gnide-to follow.” 

Merritr. “No, of course not. 
Who ever saw a servant-girl look 

ae anything like her cousin 2” 
8 He? if yp 4 | i a 
aM / ij) 5) ee THE WAY HE LIKES THEM. 
Hi; Miss Ann Terex. “ Do you like 
parrots, Mr. Sumway ?” 

Mr. Sumway. “ Yes, indeed; I 
like them the way the Mexicans 
like them.” 

* How is that?” 

“ Cooked.” 


PE acs, 
THE STERN PARENT 
“Look here, John, do you want 











HOUSEMAID (new to the instrument), ** SOMEBODY RINGIN’ AT DE HELLOPHONE, MARM.” 


HE DID NOT SAY. 
Mas. MoCeack.e (looking up from the paper). * Diiu- 
| leep Singh says he is one of the Sikhs.” 
Mr. MoCrackue. ** Who are the other five ?”’ 


| 


— 
REASON FOR IT. 
Bsonrs. “That young fellow seems rather pessi- 
mistic.” 
Merritt. “Yes. He’s an amateur photographer, 
and always takes a poor view of life.” 











NOT TO BE DISCONCERTED BY TRIFLES. 


“Missus PLUNKHOUSE, 1 DISCOVAH |] HAIN’T GOT M¥ WATCH "LONG WITH ME. WOULD 
YOU MIN’ PASSIN’ ME DE CLOCK?” 


to be whipped 2” 

“ Yes ” 

“Well, go and he bad where 
your mother is. I'll never whip 
you bed * 
PERHAPS HE NEEDED REST. 

Puysioran. ** What is your bus- 


I DON’T BELONG TO NO SEX MYSELF. 
ROSE. ‘‘ Miss SMITHERS, WE’VE COME TO ASK IF you 
WILL CONTRIBUTE SOMETHING TOWARD OUR CHURCH 
FAIR.” 
MISS 8S. ** WHY, CERTAINLY, MY DEARS, CERTAINLY. I 
ALWAYS TRY TO HELP WHEN THE DIFFERENT CHURCHES 
ASK ME, THOUGH I DON’T BELONG TO NO SEX MYSELF.” 


iness 2?” 
Patient. ‘1 sing in the Mikado,” 
Puysictan. “Ah! you need a change of air. Try 
some other opera.” 


WANTED THE DOMESTIC ARTICLE, 
_ Yes, madam,” said the salesman, “ this is a genu- 
ine imported Turkish rug.” 
Mrs. Goldbrade examined it critically. ‘* Haven't 
you any genuine ones that are not imported 2?” 
conepaieead easter 


Searenea penne 

“* Self-praise goes but little ways.” It is this very 
domesticity which makes it charming. We don’t want 
it to visit any one else. 

———>_—_. You never hear of a new trial being ordered b 

ee y . , . ecause 

The jackass frequently plays the clown in the circus, | there were tvpographical errors in Sue proof offered 
but we never saw a harl-equine, ! by the plaintiff. 











SLOPE 














